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THE NEW 


ll 
Gibbs’ NEW BOOK 


Philip 
——IN WHICH HE TELLS WHAT THE CENSOR FORBADE—— 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
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Cecil Roberts writes in The New York Times 
Beok Review: “Years hence it will survive as the 
greatest record of four terrible years, a record 
which is great literature and history terrible im 
its unsparing truth, its majesty, its horror, its 
candor. ... It will make Philip Gibbs many 


powerful enemies, but it will place him among 
the immortals. .. .”’ 





FICTION 
THE MAN OF THE FOREST, by Zane Grey 


“Flooded with the gs loveliness of Arizona.”"— 
Richard Le Gallienne. $1.90 


POOR RELATIONS, by Compton Mackenzie 


“A book of laughter, a comedy complete.”— 
Fleta Campbell Springer. $1.90 


PIERRE AND JOSEPH, by René Bazin 


i Muara ne translation of a great French novel. 


DIANTHA GOES THE PRIMROSE WAY 
by Adelaide Manola Hughes 
Poems of a woman's life that form a free verse 
novelette. $1.35 


LORRAINE, by Robert W. Chambers 


A new edition of one of Mr. Chambers’ best historical 
novels. $1.90 





IMPORTANT HARPER BOOKS 


Have you read THE GREAT DESIRE, by Alexander Black ? 
em A New Novel by RUPERT HUGHE 





The Freeman: “Thank God that at last Philip 
Gibbs has broken the shackles of censorship, of 
public opinion. . . . One would like to place a 
vast sign at the crossroads of life with ‘Stop! 
Look! Listen! upon it and distribute to every 
individual of mankind a copy of this book.” 


Crown 8vo. Cleth. $3.00. 





Frontispiece. 





NON-FICTION 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE, by Dr. Edward J. Dillon 


Fifth large printing of this much-discussed book now 
eady. $.250 


IN THE WORLD WAR, 
by Count Ottokar Czernin 


Austria in the war, her present position, and her 
future. $4.00 


MY QUARTER CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS, by Champ Clark 


Delightful reminiscences that form an important 
contribution to our political history. $6.00 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY, 
by General Erich von Ludendorff 


Two volumes, maps, illustrations. $7.50 









WHAT'S THE WORLD COMING TO? 


Rupert Hughes writes of America today as 
Balzac wrote of his contemporary France, writes 
of life as it is lived—with humor, sympathetic 
insight, and an unfailing instinct for the dramatic. 

“He is as contemporary as a newspaper,” says 
William Lyon Phelps. “He begins a novel with 
its time the time he begins it, and he writes his 
book as life is lived from day to day. He doesn’t 
know how it will turn out, because the story is 
still being lived.” 


HARPER & 


EST. 1817 





In this mew novel, Mr. Hughes tells a story 
true to the stirring days of America in the first 
flush of peace—a story of New York life with its 
excitement, its melodrama, and its essential 
humanity underneath. It is highly entertaining 
as fiction, and provocative of thought as a com- 


mentary on modern life. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.90. 
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EADERS of ioe ee New Republic are invited to 
attend the National Convention of The Com- 


mittee of Forty Ronee Ble te; CBimage on 
July 10, 12 and 13 to a new political party. 


To give the announcement of this convention the 
widest possible publicity it will be necessary to take 
paid space in the newspapers. The major- 
ity of the press is either hostile to our movement or 

y indifferent in its editorial and news columns. 
So we are asking you who believe in democracy to 


are invited to attend the National 
Convention of the Committee of Forty- 
Eight at Chicago, July 10th, 12th and 
13th, to form a new politica! party. 

It will be a national party representing the 
needs and hopes of average American men 
and women. It will conduct an aggressive 
campaign against both the reactionary old 
parties and in support of a constructive pro- 
gram of economic, social and political prog- 
ress. Such a party must be put in the field in 
the coming election. 

For we are witnessing a silent and ominous 
revolution in our national life. We have seen 
the tillers of our soil so discouraged by ten- 
ancy, speculation and the increasing exactions 
of a swarm of middlemen that hundreds of 
thousands of them are leaving the farms or 
curtailing production to a degree that menaces 
our nation’s supply of food. 

Prices are mounting while millions of pounds 
of food are held in storage or cast into the sea 
in order that still higher prices may be exacted. 

We have seen railroads wrecked by mis- 
management and irresponsible financiers and 
then, after the government had stepped in to 
repair their injuries and decay, retutned to the 
private management that had despoiled and 
ruined them, and on terms which arbitrarily 
guaranteed fixed dividends on watered stocks 
and bonds, making inevitable a still higher 
tax on consumption. 

We are witnessing the effort to fix a legal 
status for labor, denying it the right to strike 
for higher wages, at the same time that profits 


i cause of the strikes 
that have increased until all industry is a battle- 
field of hatred and destruction, and the coun- 
try is literally going to pieces with factional 
strife. This system has turned the “New Free- 
dom” into an “Old Slavery” that has changed 
nothing but its color and its name. 

Our money-lenders are seeking to drag us 
into countless international imbroglios of con- 


: The Committee 
15 East 40th St, 





Share in the new party movement 


TO AMERICANS READY FOR A NEW PARTY 


help put the message of The Committee of Forty- 
Eight before the American people. Text of the adver- 
tisement that will appear in a selected list of news- 
papers covering the 46 states, as quickly as funds are 
available for advertising cost, appears below. Read it 
now. If you want such a message to reach the major- 
ity of your fellow citizens, fill out the blank in the 
corner and mail it to us today with a check that rep- 
resents your conviction that the time is here for a 
political movement that will restore to us our con- 
stitutional rights. 


cessions and investment, the effect of which 
will be to bind us by secret diplomacy to 
hazardous agreements entirely alien to our 
national traditions and desires. This system 
has so corrupted large sections of our press 
that the ability to read is fast becoming an 
impediment to the acquisition of truth. And 
to crown all, it has desecrated the flag by using 
it to cover a multitude of sins; and in the name 
of patriotism has attempted to fasten upon us 
a degrading economic and political slavery. 

Autocracy is a thing abhorrent to us, to 
any man who has known even the memories 
of American freedom. We fought it overseas 
and helped to whip it. We will not yield to 
it here on our own soil and in our own homes. 

Who will lead us in reorganizing and re- 
asserting the American will to independence? 
It has become clearer with every sun that the 
old parties cannot do it; that they are but 
rival lackeys to great monopolies; that they 
are bankrupt of democratic purpose and have 
made their peace with a treasonable reaction. 
No matter which of these two parties wins, the 
people lose; no matter which of them cap- 
tures office, it will be to do the bidding of the 
interests that filled its campaign coffers and 
paid for its publicity. 

The time has come for lovers of the real 
America to organize themselves anew, to in- 
augurate another such period of resolute con- 
struction as four generations ago raised Jef- ; 
ferson and the once American Democratic / 
party to power, and two generations : 
since raised to power Lincoln and the / 
once American Republican party. Once . 
again constitutional liberties and rep- / 
resentative government are threat- 
ened and the call goes out for a cy The 
new political party to restore to Py * 
America constitutional fights © / ,, 8©.sotnst. 
through which the govern- 2, f I am enclosing 
ment shall be made respon- _ 
sive to the will of the v7 Bi 5) oa 


people. 
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NEW REPUBLIC 


—— 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Author of A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


A history of the period from July 1914, to the conclusion of the Peace Conference, in which the politi- i 
| cal, military, diplomatic, and social aspects are presented in a unified narrative. International and domes- 


May 19, 1920 





tic policies, are correlated with military engagements and strategy and supplemented by an analysis of the 
i] - settlement. 
! This new work is vivid, accurate and unprejudiced, enabling the reader to review and pierce beneath the 
1 surface of these profoundly moving years. 


New Macmillan Novels | 


St. John Ervine’s New Novel J. D. Beresford’s New Novel 
A keenly drawn picture of a head-strong, The story of a woman of middle age who 





| THE FOOLISH LOVERS 
| 


dominating young Irishman, of the various 
women with whom he came in contact and of 
how their influences affect his character. 
John McDermott is determined to write a 
book and he does, but in the end he goes back 
to run his father’s store which is just what 
his mother and the girl he married want him 


leaves her family to elope with a fascinating 
but characterless lover, of her later meeting 
with her son at a time when both are in need 
of affection and sympathy, and of their final 
breach, brought about by the selfishness of 
her love. Subtle, penetrating characteriza- 


to do. $2.00 tion by an author preeminent in the field of 
MRS. WARREN'S DAUGHTER | twas S200 
Sir Harry Johnston’s New Novel THE TRANGER 
Vivien Warren, hard headed, clear sighted By 1 STR Ballard 


and determined, the daughter of the Mrs. 
Warren of Shaw’s play, “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” is the central character of this 
delightful new novel by the author of “The 
Gay-Dombeys.” Fresh, quietly humorous, it 
is the story of her career from the point where 
Shaw left her, told against the background of 
the feminist movement in England before the 


The meeting of East and West furnishes the 
background for this new sort of love story, 
shot through with Oriental color and mysti- 
cism and reflecting the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with native life and ways in 
the old Mohammedan strongholds of North 


war. $2.00 Africa and the Near East. $2.00 


important New Books 
A STRAIGHT DEAL, OR THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 
By OWEN WISTER 


This new work by the author of “The Pentecost of Calamity” is a straightforward and conyincing plea 
for Anglo-American friendship and cooperation. It is a book which has already aroused the most wide- 
spread discussion and argument, both pro and con, and as-a volume of facts, backed by careful, judicial 
reasoning it is one to be read and pondered by every American. $2.00 


LABOR’S CHALLENGE TO THE | THE LIFE OF 
SOCIAL ORDER GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH | 


| 
: 
| By John Graham Brooks By Harold Begbie 





The problem here submitted is a study of the This is the complete and authorized biography of 
power recently, and in part accidentally ac- the founder of the Salvation Army. “A very not- 


able biography and an achievement of which any 
quired by labor. It is more especially a study writer might be proud. As we read we under- 


stand how tremendous was the force of William 
Booth’s character, how deep his religion, how 
would take in hand, and how, meantime, other faithful his social service.”—The Outlook. 
classes are to play their part. $2.75 In 2 volumes. Illustrated. The Set $1050 


To be Published Shortly 
THE ROMANTIC 


MAY SINCLAIR’S New Novel 
A flawless delineation of character and temperament by the author of “Mary Olivier.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 


of what labor is to do with its new master- 
ship, what fitness it possesses for the work it 
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The Week 


BS Bie opposing views will clash at Spa next 
Tuesday when for the first time German 
ministers meet Allied ministers in open conference. 
Lloyd George, apparently, believes in fixing once 
for all a total sum of Germany's indebtedness. 
Millerand s*ill wants a blank check from the Ger- 
mans, though he may consent to the fixing of a 
definite sum if it is so large as to amount practically 
to an indefinite one. Meantime, to bolster up the 
unworkable financial provisions of the Treaty, an 
International Parliamentary Commercial Congress 
proposes the issuance of negotiable gold bonds with 
German indemnity as security. These bonds would 
be allocated among the nations who have an in- 
demnity coming. The whole purpose of the plan, 
of course, is to keep alive a spirit of rigid enforce- 
ment of the Treaty. If France sells bonds issued 
by the Reparations Commission, back of each bond, 
presumably, would be a pledge of all the Allies to 
collect the last mark from Germany. It is another 
plan to redeem a Treaty that defies redemption. 


A WIRELESS from Moscow admits that Kiev 
has fallen into the hands of the advancing Polish 


troops. Kiev is 500 miles from Moscow—a long 
march; but it is also 200 miles beyond that national 
frontier which the Poles pretend they are defend- 
ing. The uncertainty in the situation is purely 
military. Everyone knows now, though statesmen 
and journalists for a long time soft-pedalled, that 
the Poles are doing in Russia just what the Ger- 
mans did in Belgium, and that the French are help- 
ing them do it. Where do ‘the British stand? 
Mannerheim, once a prominent pro-German anti- 
Bolshevik who led a Finnish army, is back again 
in Berlin—this time, according to the correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun, with the approval of the 
British military mission. That looks as if Winston 
Churchill were playing the interventionist game 
again——with Lloyd George unwilling to stop him, 
either because he fears Churchill's power in the 
Coalition or because, as usual, he is ready to stake 
both ends of any diplomatic gamble. Meanwhile 
the American government, as if fearful lest the 
heart of the world be broken, maintains a perfect 
silence. Only a few Washington dispatches, sug- 
gesting inspiration from the State Department, in- 
dicate it is aware what is going on. 


WITH the Polish advance has come an even more 
rigid blockade on news from Soviet Russia. Per- 
haps the Soviet government has something to con- 
ceal; perhaps it is the Allies who have tightened 
the censorship. In any event, we are getting less 
news than we have had at any time in recent 
months, And lack of news furnishes soil for a re- 
vival of the rumors that Soviet Russia is collapsing. 
To mobilize anéw for Poland, no doubt, is hard 
work for Lenin. Plans for economic reconstruction, 
born in the defeat of Kolchak and Denikin, must 
be postponed again. Each postponement grows 
more dangerous. It is worth noting, however, that 
while one Soviet army has fallen back in the west 
another has wiped out the remainder of the Cos- 
sack forces along the Black Sea, with 60,000 
prisoners taken. The way to Baku is unimpeded. 
If the Soviets retain that city and its oil-fields they 
will be better equipped to handle the pressing prob. 









































lem of transportation. Baku oil will put more boats 
on the Volga, and relieve in some measure the 
strain that has brought Russia’s railways so near 
the breaking-point. 


CARRANZA’S flight from Mexico City is spec- 
tacular—doubly so because news of the last few 
months, while indicating dissatisfaction and unrest, 
scarcely prepared American opinion for an in- 
surgehcy so widespread and so suddenly maturing. 
Military news, naturally enough, has had pre- 
cedence since the revolution started. What political 
news there has been, indicates that the rebel forces 
are no more nearly united than would be expected 
in such a situation. Huerta rules in Sonora; but is 
not recognized by Gonzales, victorious in the state 
of Puebla; Obregon, drawing his strength from the 
states of Guerrero and Morelos, is reported by a 
dispatch from Mexico City to the New York 
Times, to have broken with Gonzales. Will the 
rebel forces be able to allocate the power they have 
apparently won so easily? Or is the next turn to 
be warfare between the rival revolutions? 


SIXTY-ONE Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives sign an extraordinary appeal to 
the British government. They protest against high- 
handedness in Ireland. “Wholesale arrests without 
arraignment or trial,” they assert, “disturb the 
peace and tranquility of a people and are destruc- 
tive of human rights.” They protest against any- 
one’s being “deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” They ask that “here- 
after, if arrests based upon acts of a political na- 
ture are made in Ireland, by color or any form of 
authority, the right of trial without any delay be 
accorded to the accused.”’ 


WHY don’t the sixty-one Democrats address the 
same indignant appeal to the President of the 
United States? The spirit they lament in Ireland 
has been rampant in their own country. Under Mr. 
Palmer’s leadership the Department of Justice has 
made “wholesale arrests without arraignment or 
trial.” It has deprived many people of “liberty and 
property without due process of law.”” And in the 
case of “arrests based upon acts of a political na- 
ture” it has withheld “the right of trial.” Is it only 
in Ireland that such things “disturb the peace and 
tranquility of a people and are destructive of 
human rights?” The sixty-one Democrats are a 
shabby lot of heroes. Brave enough—in Ireland! 
But when it comes to anything that might look like 
division in party ranks, they fold their penny creeds 
and murmur benediction. 
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SINCE the winter snows began to melt there has 
been very little to cheer the Old Guard of the G. 
O. P. Lowden and Harding have had a disma! 
spring. One present development, however, must 
seem to the Old Guard like the promise of a better 
day. Instead of profitably devoting their attention 
to Wood, Penrose, Crane, etc.—Hoover and John- 
son have begun to concentrate upon each other. 
Campaign expenditure in California is one issue. 
Another is the League of Nations. There is no 
doubt about Mr. Hoover’s being right when he 
says, “The Presidency is an office of constructive 
leadership. The affairs of the nation cannot be 
conducted by destructive proposals.” But does that 
obvious truth condemn Hiram Johnson and his ir- 
reconcilable fight upon the League? 


IN terms of abstract logic—yes. Not, we believe, 
in terms of any situation that really existed. When 
Mr. Wilson brought the Treaty back from Paris 
there should, if we were living in a world of logic, 
have been innumerable alternatives before the 
country. Actually there were two. It was the Pres- 
ident himself who said, “Take it or leave it.’’ And 
the President, with his power to refuse to negotiate 
and his power to veto, possessed also the power of 
confining the issue to those two exclusive and un- 
real alternatives. When someone offers two alter- 
natives, someone who has power to exclude all 
others, what do you do? You accept one of the 
two alternatives, or you do nothing. It is useless, 
in such a situation, to talk about “destructive” 
tactics. Certainly you are destructive. You are 
choosing what you believe to be the less destructive 
of two destructive evils. 


HIRAM JOHNSON'’S course, we believe, has 
been less destructive than the ratification for which 
Mr. Hoover pleads—simply because in our judg- 
ment the shortest road to Europe’s recovery is 4 
new treaty, and America’s shortest road to that 
new treaty is complete refusal to help guarantee 
the old one. To this point we find ourselves in 
agreement with Hiram Johnson. For the rest, we 
should like to see American participation in the 
purely consultative workings of the League, until 
such time as Europe is ready for the new treaty. 
With a treaty honorably drawn, and a League 
democratically organized, we hope this country 
would pledge itself to the hilt to take its share of 
the responsibility. Hiram Johnson does not cham- 
pion these policies. For a time we hoped that 
Herbert Hoover might. His letter to the President 
of April 11th, 1919, showed that he was aware 
the League might “become simply a few neutrals 
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gyrating around the armed alliance.” That danger 
seems to us no less real today. 


HOMER CUMMINGS, who is to sound a key- 
note at the Democratic convention, is amazed at 
the disrespect Philander Knox shows for emotions 
natural twelve months ago. “If any group of 
leaders a year ago had dared to suggest we should 
abandon our Allies and negotiate a separate treaty 
of peace they would have found themselves isolated 
and discredited.” Did we abandon our Allies, or 
did they abandon us? In any event, Mr. Cummings 
ought not be surprised that passions cool after this 
war as after every other one. Mr. Knox, in his 
Senate speech, reminds us that in the words of our 
own war-leader, “We are, let me say again, the 
sincere friends of the German people, and shall 
desire nothing so much as the early reestablishment 
of intimate relations of mutual advantage between 
us.” Mr, Knox, in his address, makes much of our 
early spirit of conciliation. Does he reconcile it 
with the proposal in his own resolution that we 
accept a share in the spoils of war? 


SECRETARY WILSON, in a new decision, 
draws a line between the Communist party and the 
Communist Labor party. The latter, he says, has 
“an extremely radical objective”; but there is noth- 
ing in its program “that discloses an intention to 
use force or violence, or that is incompatible with 
the use of parliamentary machinery to attain the 
radical end it has in view.” Accordingly he rules 
that membership in the Communist Labor party, 
unlike affiliation with the Communists, is not in it- 
self enough to render an alien liable to deportation. 
With this the Department of Justice emphatically 
disagrees. 


“EVERY alien advocate of revolution in this 
country,” asserts Assistant Attorney-General Gar- 
van, “‘all members of the I. W. W., the Communist 
party and other radical organizations, can now be- 
come members of the Communist Labor party with 
perfect safety, and not be subject to deportation, 
without abandoning one of their theories or their 


purposes.” But is that all of it? It might be that 


alien revolutionists, regarding politics as a joke and 
believing “direct action” the only real weapon, could 
join the Repubtican party, too, without abandoning 
one of their theories or their purposes. Would this 
make them doubly immune against deportation? 
Mr. Garvan relies on a party label to make his case 
for deportation. He has no understanding of those 
wise words of Mr. Charles E. Hughes: “It is of 
the essence of the institutions of liberty that it is 
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recognized that guilt is personal and cannot be at- 
tributed to the holding of opinion or to mere intent 
in the absence of overt act.”’ 


WITH a roar that could be heard a block away 
from the Hotel Ten Eyck, New York State's batch 
of delegates to the Democratic convention voted 
at-their Albany meeting not to part co:impany with 
the sacred unit rule. One of the delegates (Mr. 
Lunn) had proposed that the rule be abolished for 
the reason that delegates were now elected by popu- 
lar vote under a state primary law and ought not 
be subject “to any unit rule by which the majority 
may deprive the minority of the opportunity of vot- 
ing in accord with the will of their constituents.” 
Ought the rule of the party bind the delegate de- 
spite his own convictions of what he owes to the 
public? Yes! shouted the Democratic convention. 
No! shouted the State Assembly, when Mr, Sweet 
proposed to oust the Socialist members for their 
suspected willingness to be bound by party ruling. 
To be sure, there is a real difference between the 
two cases. But a more real difference still, in the 
eyes of “patriots,” is the fact that Democrats are 
Democrats and Socialists are Socialists. 


THE American Department of State has refused 
to visé a passport for Jean Longuet, leader of the 
Minority Socialists in the French Chamber of De- 
puties. Apparently the Department believes that 
America is too sick to stand the shock of Longuet’s 
visit. Socialists will make more propaganda out of 
the refusal to approve a passport than they could 
possibly have made out of the actual campaigning 
of this somewhat academic Frenchman. They have 
nothing to complain of. Only people who put great 
faith in international precedent ought to be worried 
by the Department’s action. If capitalism can bar 
socialism, why not the reverse? 


REPRESENTING the four Brotherhoods, Mr. 
W. J. Lauck has been testifying before the Rail- 
road Labor Board. In respect to wages and the 
cost of living Mr. Lauck believes, “Probably the 
most aggravating factor in the situation from the 
labor standpoint is that the same powerful interests 
which are so manifestly exploiting the needs of the 
public and the toil of the workers have embarked 
upon a deliberate campaign of propaganda and 
misrepresentation to fasten upon labor the respon- 
sibility for high prices.” Mr. Lauck bases his case 
upon figures showing that wage increases have 
lagged behind price increases, instead of being their 
cause, and that prices are in fact pushed up by 
factors over which the workers possess practically 
no control. 
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Verbal War and Verbal Peace 


HE verbal conflict between the White House 

and Senator Knox runs something like this: 

Senator Knox: Peace exists when war has ter- 
minated. 

The White House: War exists until terminated by 
peace. 

Senator Knox: I define war as combat with the 
enemy. When combat has definitely ceased, the alterna- 
tive to war, namely peace, exists. 

The White House: 1 define war as a legal condition 
evoked by a joint resolution of Congress. It can be 
terminated only by a treaty of peace negotiated by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Until peace is created in this fashion, war exists. 

A debate from such diametrically opposite pre- 
mises is endless. But beneath this deadlock of 
words there is, of course, a deadlock of purpose. 
Senator Knox selects one definition of the words 
war and peace because he is bent on showing that 
the Treaty of Versailles is not indispensable; the 
President selects another definition of the same 
words in order to show that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is indispensable. Much of the debate be- 
tween the White House and the Republican Sena- 
tors has been of just this character. Take, for ex- 
ample, the famous argument beginning: “The 
world will go to ruin.if . .”. .x is not done at once.” 

When Mr. Wilson first returned from France he 
argued that “the world would go to ruin if’ the 
Treaty were not ratified at once without amend- 
ment. At that time the Republican Senators were 
quite prepared to delay “‘peace” in order to make 
their case. They made it. They were able to lay 
down terms of ratification. When he saw those 
terms, the President put aside the notion that im- 
mediate action was essential in favor of the notion 
that correct action, no matter when taken, was more 
desirable. The conclusion of the war which could 
not wait six weeks in 1919 could now wait until 
1921. The President having made this somersault, 
Senator Knox made one also. After the defeat of 
the Treaty “the world would go to ruin if” “peace” 
were not made at once. The conclusion of the war, 
which could wait indefinitely in 1919 could wait 
no longer than just before the Republican conven- 
tion. As many philosophers have remarked, the 





human intellect seems to exist in order to find 


reasons for what men wish to do. 

This bias is assisted by the inadequacy of words 
which seem to operate quite apart from meanings. 
Here are some definitions of “war” and “peace.” 

Before April 6, 1917, Mr. Roosevelt and many 
others held that the United States was actually at 
war with Germany, because of submarines, plots, 
spies, etc. Mr. Wilson held that the United States 
was not at war until Congress declared it. 
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When the Treaty was signed at Versailles, the 
public thought “peace had been signed,” but the 
majority of the United States Senate said that there 
was no peace without its advice and consent. 

When American troops were fighting Russians in 
North Russia we were “at peace with Russia.” 

When American troops were withdrawn from 
North Russia we were not at peace with Russia. 

As the terms of the Treaty were considered by 
the world, men began to say that it “was not peace.”’ 

In brief the words war and peace cover a multi- 
tude of actual facts. In. the last year or so they 
have been employed as interchangeable terms by 
the Administration. We have fought Russia while 
we were at peace, and we are at war with Germany 
after we have stopped fighting her. 

It might be well, therefore, to make a fresh start. 
For example, the war with Germany entailed the 
following groups of facts: 

The domestic war powers of the executive; 

Specific claims against Germany; 

The rupture of friendly and commercial inter- 
course; 

Our relationship with the Allies; 

The definition of European, Asiatic, and Afri- 
can boundaries; 

The guarantee of those boundaries; 

The recognition of new states such as Poland, 

Armenia, Czecho-Slovakia, Soviet Russia; 

Economic reconstruction ; 
A better diplomatic machinery for the adjust- 
ment of international relationships. 

The list might be extended or revised, but it in- 
dicates the kinds of problems involved in the words 
“making peace.” Now it is possible for Congress 
to withdraw the war powers of the Executive with- 
out prejudicing all the other questions. It is possible 
for Congress and the President to provide for the 
adjudication of our claims against Germany. It is 
even possible for Congress and the President to 
restore friendly and commercial relationships with 
Germany by reviving old treaties or negotiating 
new ones. These three things can be done legitim- 
ately, and could be done honorably. If the settle- 
ment of claims were left to arbitration, as it would 
be if the Republicans believed in courts of inter- 
national justice, there would be nothing to be 
ashamed of, and something to be proud of, in the 
performance. If a modus vivendi were reached with 
Germany, that, too, would be dignified and in ac- 
cord with the facts. 

These three measures would produce a kind of 
“peace.” But not a world peace, nor an enduring 
peace, nor a peace that would be called a settle- 
ment. Such a peace can only be accomplished jointly 
by all the world. It was not accomplished by the 
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five great Powers at Paris, or the three or four 
great Powers at San Remo. That “peace” has been 
the parent of many wars in Siberia, South’ Russia, 
the Baltic, Turkey, and now between Poland and 
Russia in the Ukraine. Into that settlement, Amer- 
ica could not prudently or honorably enter, Yet it 
remains an impregnable truth that until America 
enters, and with America the representatives of the 
Chinese, Russian, and Central European peoples, no 
settlement of peace is conceivable. What concerns 
the world, the world must deal with, and until it 
does deal with it by joint action, nothing is settled. 

The arrangement America withdrew from was 
a bogus settlement dictated really by two great 
Powers, France and Britain, to their Allies, their 
associates, the enemy, and the neutrals. Only the 
politicians now temporarily in power at Paris re- 
main to defend the product. Italy has repudiated 
it through Nitti, and Britain would repudiate the 
document now if it were not bound by the fatal mis- 
take of having signed it. We have not signed it, 
and we are not bound. 

That much we owe to the irreconcilables, and we 
shall continue to be in their debt so long as they 
confirm our non-participation in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But this great service can easily become a 
great disservice. The irreconcilables who are also 
progressives cannot stop where they now are. All 
that irreconcilability can produce is the defeat of a 
positively bad thing, but America and the world 
need the construction of a positively good thing. It 
is wise and honorable to be irreconcilable about the 
Treaty of Versailles; but permanent irreconcilability 
will merely create new armaments, new quarrels, 
and new wars. 

What attitude, then, is there for the American 
progressive to take? He can urge the legal termin- 
ation of the war, impartial adjudication of claims, 
and a modus vivendi; he can declare that the facts 
show the Treaty of Versailles to be nothing but an 
unworkable interim agreement which will last just 
about as long and no longer than the extreme 
nationalist politicians who now govern France. He 
can believe that the fall of these politicians will in- 
augurate a new political alignment in Europe from 
which new negotiations of peace will result. In 
those negotiations Russia, China, and Germany will 
participate as they must participate if their consent 
to an enduring settlement is to be secured. In such 
a conference the real balance of forces in the world 
would come near to being represented, and out of 
such a conference it would be possible, perhaps, to 
begin to lay the foundation of international order 
in the Twentieth Century. The Progressive cannot 
help believing that from such a conference America 
- could not abstain. 
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Hiram Johnson—Problem 


OW that California and Indiana have voted 
in the primaries there is no mistaking Hiram 
Johnson’s prestige. He has shown that in the East, 
the Middle West, and the Far West he can hold 
his own with the best Republican. In New Jersey, 
with no organization comparable to Leonard 
Wood’s, he polled practically the same vote. He 
was on Wood’s heels in Indiana. He has carried 
Michigan, Nebraska and Montana; possibly he 
might have won Minnesota, had the count of 
ballots ever been completed. His own state he car- 
ried by a majority that overshadows anything 
Lowden and Harding were able to do in their own 
bailiwicks. 

Herbert Hoover accepts philosophically the re- 
sults in California. His post-election statement 
does not attempt, like the statement of his local 
manager, to describe as a small quake something 
that was a landslide. The local manager, Ralph 
H. Merritt, points out that in the election of 1916 
Johnson’s majority was 300,000, and declares, 
“Every vote that Johnson falls below the 300,000 
which he got in 1916 will come as a personal re- 
buke to him. He voted against the League of 
Nations and stated that the majority of the people 
of California were in favor of his action.” This 
hardly hits the point. Last Tuesday’s vote in Cali- 
fornia was a primary, not an election. The best 
that Hiram Johnson had ever done in a primary, 
until this time, was to win by 45,000 in 1910. Last 
Tuesday he multiplied that figure by more than 
three. 

Most of those who explain this extraordinary 
performance say that never would it have been 
possible without the aid of Democratic votes. More 
than likely that is true. But polling Democratic 
votes, particularly the more independent Demo- 
cratic votes, was presumed to be a Hoover asset. 
Politically, in fact, it was assumed to be Hoover's 
greatest asset. If Hiram Johnson got more Demo- 
cratic votes than Hoover, then he got more Demo- 
cratic votes than any other Republican candidate 
is capable of getting. 

Did votes from the other party help Johnson in 
Indiana as well as in California? Presumably 
they did. And with the few scattered Repub- 
lican votes, here and there, which even the stalwart 
New York press will grant him, these Democratic 
votes enabled Johnson to run far ahead of the Old 
Guard favorites. He doubled Lowden’s vote. 
Doubled and re-doubled Harding’s. Some of the 
newspaper correspondents suggest that the state 
machine, fearing Johnson, swung votes away from 
Lowden and Harding, and over to Wood. That 
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helps save the face of the two favorite sons. It 
doesn’t make Johnson look less dangerous a con- 
tender. 

The most interesting thing about the Indiana 
primary is what it shows about the relative merits 
of the Republican candidates as vote-getters in the 
industrial districts. Leonard Wood, according to 
many of his supporters and some of the newspaper 
correspondents, was due to show well in the Gary 
district. “Among General Wood's strongest sup- 
porters in the Gary district,” reported the New 
York Times correspondent on April 29th, “are 
some of the former strike leaders. One. of them 
said this afternoon that he was for General Wood 
because he had “played fair” at Gary during the 
strike.” General Wood was out to demonstrate 
that his record at Gary was an asset, not a liability. 
That record has won him the support of many 
a reactionary employer. He would show, now, that 
labor was equally proud of it. 

General Wood got about one vote in the steel 
districts to every five for Hiram Johnson. He came 
a cropper, Johnson, in fact, led the entire field, in 
the steel districts, by better than five to one. Wood 
made another poor showing in the county that in- 
cludes Indianapolis. And yet: ‘‘An interesting fact 
disclosed in early returns from Indianapolis,” said 
a dispatch to the New York Times, on the morning 
after the voting, “was that General Wood was 
running even with Senator Johnson in some parts 
of the city in which the population is largely of 
German origin.” 

Germans rallying to the militant General! How 
do you explain it? In our opinion you must couple 
it with Hiram Johnson’s one-sided victory over 
the field in the steel country. And doing that in- 
volves a somewhat more general consideration of 
the sources of Johnson’s strength. 

Johnson’s bitterest enemies explained his first suc- 
cesses by saying that he had won the half-and-half 
Americans. No doubt he did win a lot of them. A 
candidate who opposes a vindictive and unmanage- 
able treaty is going to win votes not only from 
those who oppose the peace upon principle but those 
who oppose it through allegiance to the fatherland. 
But the theory that the great part of Johnson’s 
support comes from “un-American’’ voters works 
better on a small scale than on a large one—unless 
you care to believe that “un-Americans” are in a 
majority in California, Nebraska, Michigan and 
Montana—and close to a majority in certain other 
states. If that explanation doesn't satisfy, then 
there are two others left. Either, quite aside from 
native sons of the fatherland, there is an unex- 
pectedly large number of American “irreconcil- 
ables” opposed to the Treaty on principle; or else 
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Hiram Johnson is winning an enormous number of 
votes on domestic issues. 

In our opinion, both of these things are true. So 
far as the Treaty is concerned, let us remember that 
in California the President was reported by many 
of the newspaper correspondents to have found his 
warmest support for League and Treaty as they 
stood. From Los Angeles, on September 21st, the 
correspondent of the New York Times tele. 
graphed: “President Wilson apparently has won 
the majority of the people of California over to 
the League of Nations.” And again, the next day: 
“Senator Johnson was much stronger before Presi- 
dent Wilson entered California than he is as the 
President leaves. This is accepted as evidence that 
the President’s explanations as to features of the 
Treaty and the League have proven effective and 
have won for him the support which he has been 
seeking for adoption of the Treaty and Covenant 
without drastic changes.” In the opinion of many 
people (Mr. Taft, for instance) liberal California 


was a militant supporter of the League of Nations. 


How militant? Not militant enough, apparently, 
to put that issue first, when it went to the polls— 
unless, indeed, to put it first and vote it down. 
Either a majority of the people of California think 
other issues more essential, or they are partners in 
the Johnson attitude of. irreconcilability. 

It is not Hiram Johnson’s foreign policy, how- 
ever, but his significance in domestic issues, that 
gives Republican leaders most to think about. Why 
did certain German districts in Indianapolis vote 
for Wood? For the same sort of reason, we im- 
agine that certain residents of Germany (pos- 
sessors of large privilege) welcomed Allied inter- 
vention. All over Europe, economic differences are 
drawing deeper lines than differences in race. 
French socialists attack their own government, in 
the interest of a German democracy. German 
bourbons conspire with ancient enemies, It is not 
remarkable that in America, too, economic differ- 
ences should intrude on politics. Hiram Johnson 
certainly is no spokesman of “the American prole- 
tariat.”’ “Class lines’ are certainly not so clearly 
drawn. Nevertheless there is an unmistakable rift 
between the stand-patter on one side and the forces 
of radicalism, labor, liberalism, progressivism— 
what you will—on the other. In that contest, in 
progressive communities like California and North 
Dakota, and in industrial districts everywhere, 
Hiram Johnson is showing himself possessor of a 
remarkable ability for winning votes. As a cam- 
paigner he is less expansive about domestic issues 
than about the League of Nations. But into John- 
son’s generalities—generalities about a fair deal 
for labor, protection of civil liberties, etc.—the 
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voting public reads a different meaning than it 
reads into similar generalities when they come from 
Wood or Hoover or Harding. For Johnson, as 
governor and senator, has a concrete, tangible rec- 
ord in such matters as a fair deal for labor and pro- 
tection of civil liberties. That is what makes him 
a vote-winner in a country now reacting against the 
Elbert H. Garys and the coal operators, and their 
little brothers, the A. Mitchell Palmers. 

That is what makes him, too, so perplexing a 
problem for the Old Guard leaders. Are any of 
those leaders of so meditative a turn of mind that 
they are now thinking—not how satisfying it will 
be to get back into office again—but of what hap- 
pened in 1912 and in 1916? In 1912 there was 
a bolt of one wing of the Republican party because 
the other insisted upon nominating a stand-patter. 
In 1916 the left wing didn’t bolt unitedly. Some 
of it bolted, some of it sulked, a lot of it simply 
melted away. 

And in 1920? What will happen if the Repub- 
lican leaders stick to tradition and refuse to nom- 
inate a man who can get the votes of labor and 
the liberal and the radical and the progressive? 
Well, perhaps nothing. Perhaps, as the Repub- 
licans say, they can elect a straw-man in 1920. But 
if we were running the Republican party and not 
a journal of opinion we should be thinking a good 
deal, these days after California and Indiana, about 
1912 and 1916. 
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Hindsight 


VF a prophet is wise, he prophesies by word of 

mouth. When he is wrong, what he said is likely 
to have been forgotten or at least can be vigorously 
disputed; and when he is right he can go around 
and remind everybody of it and make himself a 
bore. Even if he is cornered in a moment of ex- 
uberant prediction and driven into a bet, he may 
win immunity by paying for it, and no one will hold 
his folly against him. But there is one prophet 
whose follies cannot be conveniently disputed—the 
man who writes editorials. What he says is com- 
mitted in black and white, and continues for some 
time to peer out of the murk of editorial oblivion. 
Anyone with a little diligence, and a little malice, 
can dig up enough evidence of fallibility to damn 
any editor out of any bound volume of his period- 
ical. The only protection is the miserable protection 
of the world’s indifference, which is sifting down on 
us all anyway, and levelling the hollows and the 
hills. 


With this gentle preamble, it may be edifying to 
contemplate the prophetic efforts of a famous editor, 
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now gathered to his fathers, who was in the business 
of enlightening the world forty years ago. It is not 
without a sense of our own trials and dangers that 
we turn over a bound volume of the New York 
Nation, covering the first half of 1880. 

That was a year of much political excitement, a 
year of much guessing and blind guessing, with a 
Strong Man running against a demagogue, and the 
usual kind of sapient comment. ‘The extraordinary, 
and indeed unprecedented, vigor and bitterness of 
the conflict between the friends of the various Re- 
publican Presidential candidates, before the meet- 
ing of the convention . . . .”—so, with many sar- 
casms at the expense of the Times and the Tribune, 
the editor of the Nation wrote on a May day forty 
years ago. And in the same issue the bright 
editorial correspondent who was sent out to size 
up the situation, dispatched remarks not so utterly 
inappropriate in 1920. With Blaine changed to 
Johnson, for example, read the following: “In the 
West, at least, Mr. Johnson is unquestionably now 
regarded as the rallying-point for the people in 
the struggle against the ‘bosses.’ Whatever mis- 
givings some of his supporters may feel, they are 
dropped by common consent until the delegates to 
Chicago are selected... . : At Chicago, the other 
day, a remark of mine in the Johnson headquarters 

. nearly caused my summary ejectment, But 
indignation subsided quickly into pity, and after I 
had added that Mr. Johnson would lose . . . New 
York, I was treated very much as a harmless 
lunatic; though, as if my enthusiasm might still be 
worth having, the gentleman in charge cried out, 
summarizing the situation: ‘But, my God, with no 
organization, and John Logan putting in his best 
work, ain’t we making a glorious fight?’ "’ 

So far as the actual nominee was concerned, 
Garfield, his name was scarcely mentioned in edi- 
torial paragraphs or leaders until he emerged in 
the convention. This failure to see into the future, 
however, ought never to be blamed on any editor. 
If in three weeks we write, as Godkin wrote forty 
years ago, “Speculations about the nomination at 
Chicago are useless, as it will have been made, in 
all probability, before this reaches the majority of 
our readers” —we can only be set down as decently 
prudent. It is in the large assertions, generally of 
an extra-national character, that the Nation showed 
itself human—though easy humanity might never 
have been inferred from the firm tone of its editor. 

Take, for instance, the estimate of the Boers 
that is uttered in the casual manner of editors, in 
a paragraph of February, 1880: “Now, they hate 
English rule and have twice fled from it into the 
wilderness, and they refuse to be annexed, though 
they are willing to join the South African Con- 
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federacy as an autonomous state under British 
supremacy. ... The Boers declare they will not 
submit [to being a Crown Colony] and have held 
a convention lasting five days, at which stirring 
speeches were delivered and very strong reso- 
lutions passed. There’ was more or less talk of 
shedding the last drop of their blood in resistance, 
but it appears to be recognized by the Boers them- 
selves that they are no longer very formidable as 
fighting men, whatever they may have been in their 
earlier days.” 

How secure the tone is, how common-sensible 
the judgment, how free from heat and precipitancy 
—and how cheerfully mistaken! ‘No longer very 
formidable as fighting men”— it is the sort of 
thing that an editorial writer is always likely to 
take a chance on. And yet had the man who wrote 
that paragraph seen:all the future in one flash of 
inspiration, he could, hardly have influenced right 
opinion to much purpose. Suppose he had said, 
“If this thing goes on, the Boers will certainly or- 
ganize their resistance, They will go to war with 
England now and in two decades, even if the war 
means defeat at the end of two or three years.”’ 
Suppose he had said it, what difference would it 
have made to the doomed Republics? Could “pub- 
lic opinion” in the United States, moulded by 202 
prophetic words every four months, have seriously 
influenced events? This is the consolation most 
often open to writers on world affairs. 

“There are two ways” of bringing about the land 
settlement in Ireland, said the Oracle two weeks 
later. “‘Mr. Parnell has made himself the advocate 
of one, which is by rousing a furious, vindictive and 
communistic spirit ameng the tenants and treating 
the landlords as public enemies, to frighten parlia- 
ment into buying the latter out wholesale, and 
handing the land over to the tenants on easy terms, 
in fee simple, with a Government lien on the land 
for the amount of the purchase money. There is 
to this, however, the objection that any change in 
the ownership of landed property effected through 
the rousing of fierce anti-social passions and class 
hatreds would inevitably give a severe blow to the 
security of all property, and cause capital to avoid 
a country on which such a curse had descended: 
that, moreover, when the Government became at 
one stroke everybody's landlord it would be im- 
possible for it to avoid incurring the animosity 
under which the landlords were expropriated, and 
at the same time it could not claim for its rights 
the traditional sanctity which surrounds those of 
private owners. Combinations to resist payment 
of its claims would in troublous times become a 
favorite political enterprise, and if it asserted them 
by force it would have land on its hands which 
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nobody would occupy, and for which, like Crom. 
well, it would have to import tenants from England 
or Scotland.” 

How plausible this must have sounded, especial- 
ly with the accompanying advocacy of “a wiser and 
more enlightened scheme,” fathered by Mr. Bright. 
But, in spite of the terrifying word “communistic”’ 
and the baleful word ‘“‘class hatred,” Mr. Parnell’s 
program was within twenty years the darling pro- 
gram of the Conservatives themselves, and when 
it was enacted in 1903 it started on a course of 
operation which contradicted in practically every 
particular the dismal forebodings of this editorial. 

Still, measured by the positive judgment of the 
Nation, Parnell ought not. to have succeeded in 
anything. “He has really none of the qualifications 
needed for an Irish agitator who means to domin- 
ate. He is not a great orator or great lawyer, 
has no ‘magnetism,’ and his narrow fanatica! 
hatred of British rule and his ceaseless industry 
are not enough.” No uncertainty here, no hesi- 
tation. But, unhappily, within six years this man 
without magnetism had achieved a considerable 
dominance, despite his lack of qualifications, and 
held it with an iron hand. 

The English election of 1880was rashly discussed 
on April 1st. So was the “candidacy of Mr. Wash- 
burne,”’ now forgotten. But in this particular num- 
ber there was an editorial on Russia and Germanv 
which, if it had influenced conduct, would have 
made enormous amends for every other bad guess. 
“The time cannot be far distant when the rulers, 
like the statesmen and the people, of the two coun- 
tries will be arrayed in open hostility, making an 
armed conflict inevitable. War may not await even 
this contingency, but peace will certainly not long 


‘survive it, Military prudence may force Russia 


to avert such a collision as long as possible,, but it 
is hard to see what political ends she would serve 
by transferring her affections from France to Ger- 
many.” 

Here, as we tend to say after the event, a 
European war was “quite clearly foreseen.” But 
this bull’s eye was scored in an article of cool ob- 
servation, and the misses are to be found particu- 
larly in those columns where the moral preposses- 
sions of the paper were most active in shaping 
decision. Even so good a bull’s eye scarcely alters 
the feeling that the way of the prophet is hard. 
Yet pity him! He still has his Russia and Germany 
and Ireland and South Africa to analyze and pre- 
dict about without cessation. Is it any wonder he 
sometimes fails to procure the necessary facts and 
falls back on his moral preconceptions, and so takes 
the risks that not even an Oracle can comfortably 
afford? 
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Was General Wood 
Misquoted? 


NN its issues of March roth and March 17th the 
New Republic quoted General Wood as having 
said, “My motto for the Reds is S. O. S.—ship or 
shoot. I believe we should place them all on a ship 
of stone, with sails of lead and that their first 
stopping place should be hell.” 


A correspondent (see page 381 of this issue) 
has just sent us the copy of a letter from General 
Wood in response to a query in regard to this state- 
ment. General Wood's letter, dated April 11th, 
says: 

- I am very glad you have written as you have. I have 

never used the quotation as in any way representing my 

views. The statement was-made by Dr. John Wesley 

Hill. I quoted it once as showing the bitterness against 

these people. 

The S. O. S. story was an interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the S. O. S. signal by a man whom I met on a 
train in West Virginia during the coal strike, and was 
cited as evidence of the feeling which had grown up. 

_My own views have been very often expressed as 
follows: 

Aliens who are avowed enemies of our government 
and who seek to pull down our institutions, if found 
guilty, after a fair trial, should be sent to their own 
country. I have always emphasized very strongly that 
there should be no short cut or irregular methods; that 
they are entitled to full and fair trial before a court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

We take this opportunity of placing before our 
readers the history of the quotation so far as it 
concerns the editorial staff of the New Republic. 
The editors first read it in the New York American. 
They refused to publish it at that time because they 
could not verify it. They then attempted to secure 
a copy of the Denver newspaper in which the speech 
was originally reported, but for some reason or 
other they could not secure a copy in New York or 
in the vicinity. Then they wrote to a correspondent 
in Colorado and asked him to verify the quotation 
if possible. This correspondent wrote to the editor 
of the Colorado Springs Gazette for a copy of the 
paper containing the speech. About a week later 
an answer came from the editor of that paper, say- 
ing that he had searched the files and could find no 
report of such a speech. Our correspondent there- 
upon employed a young man to look through the 


‘newspaper files in Colorado College and find the 


date of the report. The search was useless. Our 
correspondent then employed another man to go to 
Denver to search the files of the Rocky Mountain 


- News published in Denver, Colorado. That news- 


paper on Thursday, December 18th, 1919, carried 
the quotation precisely as it was reproduced in the 
New Republic. The New Republic has a copy of 
that issue of the Rocky Mountain News. 
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The head line on the article is Ship or Shoot 
Reds, General Wood’s Motto. The dispatch is a 
Special to the Rocky Mountain News from Fort 
Collins, dated December 17th. It begins as follows: 

Declaring that his motto for treatment of Reds, 
anarchists and I. W. W.s was S. O. S., ship or shoot, 
General Wood, in an address before the Colorado 
Farmers’ Congress this afternoon, declared that all the 
Reds should be herded on ships of stone with sails of 
lead and that the first stop of the ship should be hell. 

After recounting the character of General Wood's 
reception at the congress and some early passages 
from his speech, the dispatch goes on to say: 

In an attack upon the Reds and anarchists, General 
Wood stated that he had only one motto for dealing 
with them. “My motto for the Reds,” he stated, “is 
S. O. S.—ship or shoot. I believe that we should place 
them all on ships of stone, with sails of lead and that 
their first stopping place should be hell. We must ad- 
vocate radical laws to deal with radical people. The 
American legion is the strongest force for law and order 
in this country today and so long as that organization 
thrives we need not fear for our country.” 

When a reporter on the spot, acting for a local 
newspaper or for one of the responsible papers of 
the large cities, and showing no prima facie evi- 
dence of unfriendliness, puts within quotation 
marks the statement he is reporting—and when no 
doubt is publicly raised about the accuracy of that 
statement by its author—it is the practice of the 
New Republic to accept the quotation as reliable. 
But if any suspicion of prejudice might seem to 
color the accuracy of the report—such as the un- 
friendliness of the Hearst press to General Wood 
—we take pains to secure a first-hand report of 
the speech in question, as the present incident shows. 

The New Republic is, of course, glad to note 
General Wood's disavowal of such lawless state- 
ments. It regrets that General Wood was not fair- 
ly quoted by the correspondent who was present at 
the address and it regrets having given an added 
circulation to an inaccurate report. 
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law-case in which once more the Law is asked 

to examine the Labor Movement and in which 
once more we can judge the degree to which the 
Labor Movement can rely on the Law for a 
rounded view and judgment of its nature and be- 
havior. 

This law-case is in the form of an action in.equity 
by Michaels Stern and Company, manufacturers of 
men’s clothing, against a very large and successful 
trade union—The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. One of the ends sought is a certain 
permanent injunction, Another is damages in the 
sum of $100,000. The contentions advanced are 
such as to involve a considering and a questioning 
of the Labor Movement’s whole meaning and 
method, and the case is accordingly a case of the 
highest national industrial importance. 

It began last summer. At that time there was a 
strike in the plants of Michaels Stern and Company 
in Rochester. The strikers were members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

The Amalgamated has some 175,000 members 
in the United States and Canada. It includes within 
its membership some 85 per cent of all the working. 
men and workingwomen in the American men’s 
clothing industry. 

In Rochester the Amalgamated then had—and 
still has now—-a working agreement with all the 
principal manufacturers of men’s clothing except 
Michaels Stern. The strike in the plants of 
Michaels Stern was sanctioned and supported by 
the Amalgamated’s national organization and by its 
local Rochester Joint Board representing all its 
local Rochester branches. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the strike the 
management of Michaels Stern and Company pro- 
ceeded to enter into negotiations with a certain 
other trade union called the United Garment 
Workers. 

The United Garment Workers is in affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers is not. 

In the year 1914 the one general trade union in 
the men’s clothing industry was the United Gar- 
ment Workers. In that year it split. The faction 
recognized by the American Federation of Labor 
retained the name United Garment Workers. The 
other faction took the name Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. Today the Amalgamated is the union of 
the overwhelming mass of the workers in the men’s 
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clothing industry. The United is not much more 
than an emptied shell. 

In Rochester the United had one local branch 
with some ten members. None of these members 
were in the employ of Michaels Stern. Michaels 
Stern had been in the habit of discharging all mem- 
bers of unions, 

The management of Michaels Stern proceeded 
then by train to New Yorkin company with its 
lawyer—and entered into negotiations there with 
the national organization of the United, and talked 
by telephone from New York to Chicago with the 
President of the United, and returned to Rochester 
with an arrangement for a working agreement 
—a contract—between the United and Michaels 
Stern, 

Meanwhile the members of the Amalgamated in 
Rochester were picketing the plants of Michaels 
Stern. They adopted the method of mass-picketing. 
Members employed in other Rochester men’s cloth- 
ing plants would leave their work for a few hours 
—on their own time—losing their wages for those 
hours—and would join the Michaels Stern strikers 
and would walk up and down in front of the plants 
of Michaels Stern and Company in parades. These 
parades were sometimes of several hundred per- 
sons. 

Their declared purpose was to demonstrate 
the solidarity of the men’s clothing workers of 
Rochester and to impress that solidarity—and the 
hope of benefits from it—on workers going to work 
in the Michaels Stern plants. 

In the course of these parades there was a little 
sporadic pushing and jostling and other petty vio- 
lence—which will be detailed later; and there was 
some uttering of the word “scab,” together with an 
extremely scattered and infrequent alleged uttering 
of words profane or obscene. 

Michaels Stern and Company thereupon went 
into a New York State Court in Rochester and se- 
cured a temporary injunction restraining the prin- 
cipal national officers of the Amalgamated and its 
principal local officers and all its members every- 
where and also “all other persons” from affecting 
the affairs of Michaels Stern and Company in the 
matter of its relations with its employees by any 
of the means following: 

Using violence or intimidation. 

“Parading or marching in masses, companies, 
bands or collected numbers” in immediate proxintity 
to the Michaels Stern plants. 
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Calling the Michaels Stern employees ‘“‘scabs or 
other opprobrious names.” 
“Annoying” them by “offensive acts or lan- 


guage. 
“Endeavoring to persuade” them to “cause the 


abrogation of the contract” between Michaels 
Stern and the United Garment Workers. 

Disseminating the statement that Michaels Stern 
is “opposed to organized jJabor.” 

“Doing any other act or thing for the purpose 
of preventing any person” from working for 
Michaels Stern. 

The terms of this injunction seemed to members 

of the Amalgamated to be quite possibly inclusive— 
and eliminative—of all conceivable methods of con- 
ducting their controversy with Michaels Stern. 
They withdrew not only from mass-picketing but 
from all other determined prosecution of the strike. 
The strike was lost. 
' The situation then showed itself to be not only 
a controversy between Michaels Stern and the 
Amalgamated but also a conflict of policy between 
Michaels Stern and the body of the other men’s 
clothing manufacturers of Rochester, Those other 
manufacturers—all the principal ones and many of 
the smaller ones—are organized into the Rochester 
Clothiers’ Council. The Rochester Clothiers’ Coun- 
cil and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America continued together to operate in Rochester 
a certain Labor Adjustment Board—with an “‘Im- 
partial Chairman”—Dr. William B. Leiserson—a 
very well known economist—for the daily continu- 
ous adjustment of grievances arising between em- 
ployers and employees in the Rochester men’s 
clothing industry. Michaels Stern alone (from 
among the principal manufacturers) remained out- 
side that agreement, refusing to recognize the trade 
union which in every center of the men’s clothing 
industry in the United States is the acknowledged 
spokesman of the industry’s working force, and 
preferring to deal with the United Garment Work- 
ers, the membership of which in the Michaels 
Stern plant continued to be the product of Michaels 
Stern’s own efforts. 

Michaels Stern then went further into court to 
have its temporary injunction against the Amal- 
gamated made permanent. The case came to trial 
in April of this year. It has been a spacious case, 
with distinguished counsel. 

The chief counsel for Michaels Stern is Judge 
Sutherland of Rochester, who at one time sat in the 
judicial seat now occupied by the judge who is try- 
ing this case. Judge Sutherland acted as counsel 
recently for the New York legislature in the ex- 
pelling of the five Socialists. He is assisted in this 
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case by fellow-members of the firm of Sutherland 
and Dwyer. 

The chief legal adviser for the Amalgamated is 
Mr. Felix Frankfurter, Professor in the Harvard 
Law School. The chief trial counsel is Mr. Emory 
R. Buckner, of the New York firm of Root, Clark, 
Buckner and Howland, for which Mr. Elihu Root 
—the elder—is counsel. Associated with Mr. Buck- 
ner—in addition to the local counsel O’Brien and 
Powell—are Mr. Max Lowenthal, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Federal War Labor Policies Board; 
Mr. Robert Szold, formerly Assistant United 
States Attorney-General; and Mr. Gerard Hender- 
son, formerly attorney for the United States 
Shipping Board. 

We may assume that this case is on neither side 
without competent presentation. 

We may also assume that it is not without com- 
petent judicial guidance. The trial judge—Judge 
Rodenbeck—is admittedly a person thoroughly 
schooled and thoroughly conscientious. 

What course then in these favorable circum- 
stances did the Law take through the field to which 
the case invited it? 

The lawyers for the Amalgamated had pre- 
pared a large number of exhibits—charts, tables, 
statements—setting forth the origin of the Amal- 
gamated, its struggle within an industry living at 
a wage-level lower than the averaged wage-level 
of the Twelve Representative Industries reported 
in the reports of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, its effort to raise the wage-level of 
its industry, the sluggish -relative upward move- 
ment of that level while the Amalgamated was 
weak in membership, the rapid upward movement 
of it during the Amalgamated’s recent amazing 
growth in membership and in recognition, the sud- 
den final lift of it lately above even the averaged 
wage-level of the Twelve Representative Indus- 
tries, the policy of the Amalgamated toward em- 
ployers, its vital interest in the consequences of 
competition in wage-costs between the various cen- 
ters of the men’s clothing industry, its promotion 
of the idea of Labor Adjustment Boards in those 
centers, and its development of the principle thus 
illustrated—tthe principle of the continuous ad- 
justment of grievances and disputes through a 
continuously operating machine of joint-discussion 
and of impartial decision. 

These exhibits—prepared under the supervision 
of highly reputable and reliable scholars, such as 
Dr. Leo Wolman of the New School of Social 
Research—were a picture of the economic envi- 
ronment within which the Amalgamated has mov- 
ed and of the economic achievement out of which 
the Amalgamated justifies its existence. 
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Judge Rodenbeck felt obliged generally to re- 
ject this picture. This picture was not required 
by the Law. In the eyes of the Law there was a 
satisfactory assumption that the Amalgamated 
was a lawfully existing organization, in the sense 
in which any organization formed to benefit its 
members lawfully is a lawfully existing organiza- 
tion. This assumption regarding the Amalgamat- 
ed would stand, unless overborne by testimony. 
Thus standing, it would be, on the whole, a quite 
sufficient approach to the strike at the Michaels 
Stern plants, 

One might say generally then that the lenses 
of the Law in this case were these: 

1. A consideration of a certain formal pre- 
sumptive right to existence by the Amalgamated. 

2. A consideration of the specific special cir- 
cumstances of the Michaels Stern strike. 

One must note nevertheless that certain facts 
in the economics of the men’s clothing industry 
did insinuate themselves into the evidence by an 
accidental aperture. 

It happened that Mr. Hillman had mentioned 
certain facts of that sort in conversations with Mr. 
Stern and with Mr. Stern’s Labor Manager Dr. 
Jacobstein. Repeating those conversations on the 
witness-stand, he was permitted to repeat those 
facts. In so far then as Mr. Hillman had happen- 
ed to describe the economic situation in the men’s 
clothing industry to Mr. Stern and to Dr. Jacob- 
stein, he was permitted to describe it to the Court. 

One must note further, however, that Mr. Hill- 
man omitted many facts in conversing with Mr. 
Stern and with Dr. Jacobstein, and that indeed in 
conversing with them he mentioned only a few 
facts, and that even those few were not admitted 
into the testimony as facts. They were admitted 
only as conversational relations and influences be- 
tween Mr. Hillman and Mr. Stern and Dr. Jacob- 
stein. In the eyes of the law they might be in 
truth facts or in truth not facts. They were not 
proved as facts. Their proof as facts was inad- 
missible. They remained statements by Mr. Hill- 
man repeated in the court-room but not proved to 
the Court and therefore—in respect of the econo- 
mics of the men’s clothing industry—not evidence 
at all. 

Proceeding thus with no economic background 
and with no survey of the great reaches of econo- 
mic development across which the employers’ or- 
ganizations and the employees’ organizations in 
the men’s clothing industry have been traveling, 
‘the trial of the Amalgamated easily reached the 
stage at which the Amalgamated’s career seemed 
to be dominantly one of crime—of crime piling 
itself up into great hollow heaps of pettiness, as 
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witness after witness testified to the scene of vio- 
lence in which one girl pulled the hair of another 
girl during the strike, and to the scene of violence 
in which somebody threw some pepper and salt at 
a policeman who said that it closed his eyes for a 
few moments, and to the scene of violence in 
which—with more wealth of detail than in any 
other scene—one girl hit another girl on the hip 
with a hand-bag. 

Descending to common crimes, the testimony 
brought out no murderings or maimings or even 
serious assaultings by members of the Amalgamat- 
ed. The members of the Amalgamated were con- 
tinually cautioned by their leaders against all vio- 
lence. One member, to be sure, got knocked down 
by an anti-union engineer whom he had irritated; 
and another member got knocked down by a police- 
man. But these two assaultings, even if provoked 
by members of the Amalgamated, were certainly 
not performed by them; and they were the two 
most serious assaultings related. For the rest the 
testimony flowed on in shallows of very thin 
wickedness in punishment of which—during a 
strike of seven weeks—as the police-court records 
of Rochester show—one person was sentenced to 
jail and some twelve persons were fined. 

In the end the testimony flowed heavily over 
the word “scab.” There was much examination, 
and much cross-examination, on the definition, on 
the morality, and on the applicableness in certain 
hypothetical cases, or the non-applicableness, of 
the word “scab.” I heard one cross-examination 
on it which lasted certainly twenty minutes. The 
word “scab,” which on picket-lines seems rather 
blunted by use and seems to bound off the bodies 
of strike-breakers without leaving a scratch, was 
here a lacerating word—a gangrenous word—a 
word which would so deeply wound a strike-break- 
er in his most refined feelings that the use of it 
by strikers was proved, analyzed and re-analyzed 
for hours. 

Meanwhile, within a few blocks of the court- 
room, the Impartial Chairman of the Labor Ad- 
justment Board of the Amaigamated Clothing 
Workers and of the Rochester Clothiers’ Council 
had just illustrated the policy of the Board to- 
ward really improper language in the industry by 
inflicting a summary discharge on a workman 
guilty of it. I was quite interested. It was the 
first time I had happened to notice a trade-union 
working agreement working out into a means of 
checking language in shops. 

In the court-room one would almost have be- 
lieved that the Amalgamated would have especially 
excepted bad language from the control of the Im- 
partial Chairman. In the:court-room also, how- 
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ever, just back of Mr. Stern’s attorneys, and 
them from time to time in their ques- 
tioning of members of the Amalgamated, were 
two gentlemen who, as trade-unionists, might well 
have been surprised to find themselves in company 
see persons feeling horror at the idea that “scabs” 
scabs.” These gentlemen were Mr. Doyle 
at Mr. Adamaski, of the United Garment Work- 
ers, members of the Executive Board of the United 
Garment Workers. 

They were sitting in court helping Mr. Stern’s 
attorneys to prosecute a case in which the decision, 
if favorable to Mr. Stern's contentions, might be 
a heavy blow to all trade-unions. 

The facts admitted in evidence regarding the 
United Garment Workers included most emphat- 
ically the fact that the United Garment Workers 
is in full communion with the American Federation 
of Labor and the fact further that its president 
was a member of the United States National War 
Labor Board. 

On the other hand the facts admitted in 
evidence regarding the Amalgamated included the 
fact that the Amalgamated has a Constitution with 
a preamble which is a socialistic document and the 
fact further that certain officers of the Amalgamat- 
ed (though not Mr. Hillman) showed on the stand 
that they entertained socialistic opinions. 

These opinions were brought out as a test of the 
value of the rest of the testimony of these officers. 
The Judge ruled that it was proper to question a 
witness regarding opinions on the private or public 
ownership of industry, because the answer by the 
witness might throw some light on his “credibility.” 
Whether an answer favoring public ownership 
would make him less credible, or more credible, 
was not stated. But on the principle of increased 
light on credibility the fact was brought out that 
certain leaders of the Amalgamated did believe in 
public ownership. 

One really almost began to see then, in the court- 
room, or in the swelling typewritten record, an ac- 
cumulated situation consisting outstandingly of the 
following elements: 

One.—A union called the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers with a preamble and agitators in full 
speed toward the extinction of the wage-system. 

Two.—A scene of pushing, jostling, hair-pull- 
ing, handbag-hurling, salt-and-pepper-casting, and 
“scab”-calling. 

Three.—A union called the United Garment 
Workers dwelling at serene heights with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Washingtonian cir- 
cles, 

Meanwhile in fact, in life, in the circles of the 
men’s clothing industry, the United Garment Work- 
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ers is conspicuous chiefly for its working-over of 
certain occasional pickings which are offered to it 
in the way of new membership by a quarrel some- 
where by a men’s clothing manufacturer and the 
Amalgamated. 

Meanwhile further in fact and in life and in the 
circle of the men’s clothing industry in Rochester 
itself the Amalgamated is busily engaged every day 
in cooperating with private capitalists in trying to 
arrive at standards of wages and in trying to ar- 
rive at standards of output and in trying to arrive 
generally at a more stabilized and dependable situ- 
ation in privately owned factories which produce 
private profits and which, in the opinion of one of 
the most prominent of Rochester men’s clothing 
manufacturers, produce more private profit, as 
well as more wages, than if the Amalgamated were 
not leading and organizing the cooperation of the 
working-force. 

In the court room a few acts of petty and puny 
violence, a few acts of altogether conventional 
vituperation, a preamble which can be parallelled 
for radicalism by a thousand documents out of 
the proceedings of admittedly conservative labor 
bodies, and a few expressions of socialistic opinion 
by a few leaders who seem to be about as vicious 
in their views as the mass of the labor leaders who 
sit at ease and in honor in the British Parliament 
—these things—such things—in the court room— 
bulk large. 

In life the things that bulk large in determining 
whether or not the Amalgamated should be pen- 
alized for the strike at the plants of Michaels 
Stern and Company and should be prevented from 
“endeavoring to persuade the employees” of 
Michaels Stern and Company “‘to cause the abro- 
gation of the contract” between Michaels Stern 
and Company and the United Garment Workers 
are the actual character of the men’s clothing in- 
dustry, the actual character of the United Garment 
Workers, and the actual character of the Labor 
Adjustment Boards which the Amalgamated has 
caused to be established in all the important cen- 
ters of the men’s clothing industry and which on 
their surface seem to be as hopeful a scheme as has 
yet anywhere appeared for a daily working ex- 
change of benefits and duties and mutual responsi- 
bilities between the existing labor movement and 
the existing economic order. 

But the last witness in this case has been called. 
The final arguments by counsel will soon begin. 
Counsel for the Amalgamated will again offer their 
exhibits. The judge has already refused once to 
admit them. By the time this article is printed the 
case will have come to its end. The sum of the 
matter as I write these words is really. this: 











The Amalgamated is being tried for its life, and, 
really, its life cannot get into the court room. 

Once more a decision reaching perhaps to the 
vitals of the labor movement is upon us from a 
system of law which seems to have no eyes with 
which to see those vitals. 

I do not affect to say how the eyes can be got. I 
am not a lawyer. I only know that I think that the 
getting of them should be by and for the law and 
not by and for some tribunal brought forward to 
be a substitute for the law. I have observed the 
results of the trying of cases by administrative of- 
ficers in the Post Office Department and in the 
Immigration Service. I have observed administra- 
tive justice. Give me judicial justice, In any case 
going to the essence of life, liberty or the pursuit 
of happiness give me a total change of venue from 
all these recent administrative patriarchs who sit 
under their own individual palm trees and produce 
decisions with the force of public law out of their 
own individual personal or departmental notions 
of evidence, and hand me over bound to anybody 
who, like Judge Rodenbeck in his court room, is 
a point in a long line of some sort of social consent 
as to what evidence is. I am against individualism 
in government, and I am for the Law. I am for it 
so much that if anybody will tell me where and 
what the eyes are that can make the Law sez what 
is going on in the cellar of industry and wiat will 
soon be going on in all the rooms on the first floor 
of all life—namely, the Labor Movement—I will 
at least ask a Congressman to write out a little bill 
about them, presenting them to the judiciary with 
compliments, respects, sincere respects and earnest 
assurances that with such eyes the institution wear- 


ing them would have a greatly increased expecta- 
tion of life. WitiiaM Harp. 


Another National Industrial 


Conference 


HE first meeting of the National Council of 

the electrical construction industry in Wash- 
ington on April 20th, marks the beginning of the 
third venture in joint industrial organization on a 
national scale. Only the printing and the men’s 
clothing trades have previously taken this forward 
step. A council for the electrical contractors and 
workers has particular signihcance because their 
industry is closely associated with the building 
trades which are just emerging from an unenviable 
conflict between employers and workers. If the 
council proves a hopeful instrument for settling vex- 
ing problems in the electrical trade its wider appli- 
cation to the entire building trades seems logical. 
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Ten men, five from the union, five from the em- 
ployers’ association, met very informally at the 
union’s headquarters in Washington. A former 
international president of the Brotherhood said at 
the opening of the sessions: 

“If this Council is successful in accomplishing its 
broad purposes, those types of employers’ associa- 
tions and unions created for the purpose of fighting 
each other, will be scrapped. There will be no 
further need for them.” 

The Council fell to work upon questions of na- 
tional significance, uniform working conditions 
throughout the industry, a national standardization 
of wages, including the collection of H. C. L. and 
other statistics on which to base a scientific scale, 
prevention of illegitimate combinations of local con- 
tractors, or unions, or both—called in the trade 
“walled cities’’—the deeper questions involved in a 
“reasonable wage,” conciliation and arbitration on 
disputes present and to come, joint local councils, 
and joint district councils through which the na- 
tional body could function and work out a nationa! 
labor policy. 3 

To trace the steps that brought 1800 employers 
and 60,000 workers in one specialized but vital 
industry to experiment with industrial government, 
in place of war, is interesting for two reasons. It 
is, first, a study in the psychology of industrial co- 
operation and, second, it suggests a course for 
certain other industries, equally capable of unity, 
but equally beset with traditional hostilities. 

The “non-invidious instincts” furnished by no 
means the sole impulse toward commen action. A 
practice had arisen for organizations of contrac- 
tors or workers, or both, to build a “walled city’ 
against all outsiders, The local union would re- 
fuse to work for any outside contractor and the 
employer to hire any outside worker. Then when 
a contractor who did an inter-state business came 
in to execute a contract, the “fences” were raised 
against him. There were many little ways of being 
disagreeable. But the popular method was through 
collection of tribute. The local union would de- 
mand special fees of the worker in return for a 
job in the walled city. And one outside contractor 
was found paying 25 per cent of his profits to the 
local contractors’ association. A “Conference 
Club” was born of these “difficulties that were the 
common experiences of electrical contractors, par- 
ticularly those who took contracts for work in two 
or more cities,” says a recent report of the club. 

But the institution was not a militant one—“un- 
like most organizations of employers, the purpose 
was not to fight organized labor, but to work with 
it.” Two years before the formation of the na- 
tional joint council, its president was ready to ex- 
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press himself on labor as follows:—"“‘if the em- 
ployer had earlier recognized the right of em- 
ployees to unionize; had earlier perceived that the 
time had come or was at hand when public opinion 
would support the union demand for a larger and 
fairer share in the fruits of its labor, then union 
labor would have naturally cultivated a more sym- 

etic attitude toward employers.” This is from 
a paper read before the Southeastern Section of the 
National Electric Light Association, Atlanta, Ga., 
June 19th, 1918. 

There were other indications that the trade was 
conscious of the trend of industrial development. 
Wide areas of the business were being devastated 
through wage disputes. On the same occasion 
President Comstock outlined a plan for basing 
wage adjustments upon cost of living figures in- 
stead of upon the balance of economic power be- 
tween the negotiators. He analyzed the prevailing 
method: 

“The side on which the ablest or most stubborn 
negotiator sits wins out. Such settlements are in- 
nocent of scientific considerations of adjustment 
and the hidden designs of the negotiators cannot 
stand the test of daylight. . . . A just and scientific 
consideration of the facts should point the way to 
any readjustment of wages.” 

They were willing to go further. Open coven- 
ants began to compete with secret treaties. “No 
association of capital or labor should be afraid to 
allow the other party to know the nature of the 
business transacted at its meeting,” said Mr. John 
A. Cole of the Lord Electric Company, in his 
paper on the “National Agreement,” read before 
the Conference club. “The principle of having a 
union representative at business meetings was tried 
out locally, with most gratifying results.” 

The war has been an engine of cooperation in 
more than one industry. It created the Whitley 
Councils, and the Building Trades parliament in 
England. It brought the printers into a national 
council in America. It caused certain employers 
and international presidents to join hands in the 
electrical industry. At first it might appear that 
the rank and file would have cause to question the 
loyalty of their leaders, in such an attitude toward 
traditional enemies. But subsequent support makes 
light of such misgivings. 

This was the situation. General contractors 
were secured by the government to execute war 
work under the cost plus fee or percentage form 
of contract. They dispensed with the sub-contrac- 
tor, and organized their own plumbing, heating and 
electrical departments. The result was unsatis- 
factory to both the electrical sub-contractor and 
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rupted his organization. The worker was com- 
pelled to accept employment of a temporary char- 
acter, for clearly the general contractor would be 
unable to continue electrical work when he again 
became responsible for costs, at the end of the 
war period. 

Under this common menace the traditional capi- 
tal and labor hostility weakened. 

“This brought the electrical contractors and the 
officers of the I, B. E. W. even closer together than 
they previously had been,” says the Report of the 
Committee on National Labor Agreement. 

The President of the International Brotherhood 
put it this way: “The electrical construction indus- 
try belongs, we believe, to the legitimate contractor. 
At the time our country went into the war and the 
government started building for war purposes, it 
permitted anyone who chose, to undertake electri- 
cal work. We went as far as anyone could go to 
get that work into the hands of men who knew 
how to do it well and economically and would give 
employment to our members.”’ 

The growing sentiment for unity found definite 
expression in November, 1918, at a meeting of the 
Conference Club, in Pittsburgh. Following the 
Pittsburgh meeting, a joint committee of ten met 
in New York to consider a “national agreement.” 
With this object they adopted a “Declaration of 
Purpose”. recommending the formation of a Na- 
tional Executive Council. The final draft provided 
for the National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers becoming signatory for the 
employers and the I. B. E. W. for the employees. 

This much had been done toward a Council; the 
joint committee had agreed upon its advisability 
and prepared their first draft. Arguments of attack 
and defense had to follow and the needful negotia- 
tion for building new industrial law. 

The constituency sometimes seemed a problem. 
“If we hand this document to the average member 
of our organization,” said one of the Brother- 
hood’s officials, that average member will say: ‘I 
think I want something, perhaps this is it, if you 
will tell me what it means.’ ” 

There arose the question of the role of the cen- 
tral body in local affairs. One speaker made re- 
ference to impending difficulties in a certain city, 
expressing his view that the proposed plan would 
not settle the given situation or any other situation 
that might arise from local differences. In reply, 
a union official came to the defense of the council: 
“It was agreed by the committee,” he said, “that 
we must not lay down a hard and fast plan, that 
we must not attempt to step into loca! situations or 
to interfere in any way with local affairs.” His 
conclusions should go far and be heard widely: 
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“We should aim to create conditions that will make 
this blind conflict of interests impossible in the 
future. Our real task is that of preventing a return 
to the old conditions. I believe local conditions will 


_clear up if we can clear up the national situation.” 


There was nothing indefinite in the opinions held 
by the constitution makers on arbitration. A na- 
tional arbitration committee to function when called 
upon, was one of the provisions of the Declaration, 
but the tide of discussion ran so strongly counter 
to compulsory arbitration that in order to remove 
the slightest chance of misunderstanding any re- 
ference to special arbitration machinery was 
omitted. One trade union official stated that he had 
found labor was generally inclined “to balk at any 
‘scheme that provided for compulsory arbitration.” 

Discussion having been full and free, the council 
was created by a resolution, January 28th, 1920: 

RESOLVED: That a national Council be created 
consisting of five accredited representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
and five accredited representatives of the International 

Brotherhood of Electrical workers. 

When submitted to the total union constituency of 
160,000 the resolution was approved, with a ma- 
jority of 43,000. 

No one can study the informal constitutional 
conventions that lead to the national council, with- 
out being impressed with the readiness for face to 
face discussion, for frank sharing of knowledge, 
for frank pooling of hopes and purposes. The 
temper of the following remarks made at the 
eleventh meeting of the conference club is not a 
common one at employers’ conventions: 

“Many interruptions of work are the result of 
actions by local union officials and local rules which 
are in conflict either with the provisions of the 
local’s constitution or with the principles agreed to 
as fundamental in the right employer-employee re- 
lationship. . . . We must understand the complex 
relationships between the I. B. E. W. and the 
affiliated locals; the lines_of responsibility that are 
provided for in the scheme of organization and 
where and why they are broken; and we must 
understand the politics of organized labor.” 

The original conferences had been called to 
meet immediate difficulties with immediate meas- 
ures. As they proceeded they generated more and 
more thinking upon fundamental issues. Both par- 
ties began to ask, not how can we stop these strikes, 
but what can wipe out the industrial unrest from 
which they spring? They believed they were talk- 
ing fundamentals when they hit upon security of 
employment and a good living wage. Not that 
this meant anything but a beginning. ‘When in- 
dustry provides for the worker those two essentials 
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to contentment, then, and not until then, can it even 
begin to think about cooperative effort and in. 
creased output, for not until then can the worker 
begin to respond to the urge of his natural inclin. 
ations toward rationalism.” 

They did not stop with enunciating principles. 
They began to apply them. A study of the situ- 
ation in New York showed that the mean employ. 
ment curve for a number of the larger employers 
was almost constant during normal periods. “This 
suggested at once a cooperative arrangement 
among a sufficient number of employers providing 
for an exchange and transfer of skilled workers.” 

Upon this suggestion they acted. An employ. 
ment bureau was set up, operated under the joint 
direction and with the joint support of the union 
and the employers’ association. It is being tried 
out first in the New York center of construction 
activity but the plan is to try it in other centers 
until finally the “several local bureaus can be linked 
together into a national system controlled jointly 
by the I. B. E. W. and the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers.” 

It is hoped to make this the instrument for other 
national activities. “Such an organization should 
prove to be an effective medium for solving the 
national wage problem which is already on the 
horizon. It might be utilized as the instrument for 
standardizing working conditions. It ought to 
function as a nervous system in connection with the 
National Council which we hope 1920 will see go 
to work. Certainly it will be able to furnish statis- 
tics and a reflection of opinion that will be of in- 
estimable value in meeting the more fundamental 
issues that will arise, we believe, in the not far 
distant future.” 

This is the story of the substitution of group 
conference for group duelling in one industry. The 
basic problems were extraordinary insecurity of 
employment, the, need for a standardization of 
wages and working conditions, the need of evolu- 
tion in place of war. The path chosen has been 
joint conference and study of all the facts and joint 
action on the most urgent problems through a na- 
tional industrial council upon which employers and 
employees are equally represented. 

The first steps in the democratic experiment have 
been well taken. But the success of the experiment 
lies in the very completeness with which the in- 
dicated ideal of democracy is fulfilled. If the lead- 
ers of both parties are responsive to growing aspi- 
rations of the rank and file, they can retain a sup- 
port without*which the council is impossible. The 
electrical industry has shown both wisdom and 
courage in entering upon the adventure. 

CHarRtes R. WALKER, JR. 
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Matisse and Picasso 


HE names go together as do those of Shelley 

and Keats or Fortnum and Mason. Even 
to people who seldom or never look seriously at 
a picture they have stood, these ten years, as sym- 
bols of modernity. They are preeminent: and for 
this there is reason. Matisse and Picasso are the 
two immediate heirs to Cézanne, They are in the 
direct line: and through one of them a great part 


‘of the younger generation comes at its share of 


the patrimony. To their contemporaries they owe 
nothing: they came into the legacy and had to 
make what they could of it, They are the elder 
brothers of the movement, a fact which the 
movement occasionally resents by treating them as 
though they were its elder sisters. 

Even to each other they owe nothing. Matisse, 
to be sure, swept for one moment out of his course 
by the overwhelming significance of Picasso’s early 
abstract work, himself made a move in that direc- 
tion. But this adventure he quickly, and wisely, 
abandoned; the problems of cubism could have 
helped him nothing to materialize his peculiar sen- 
sibility. And this sensibility—this peculiar emo- 
tional reaction to what he sees—is his great gift. 
No one ever felt for the visible universe just what 
Matisse feels; or, if one did, he could not create an 
equivalent. Because, in addition to this magic 
power of creation, Matisse has been blest with ex- 
traordinary sensibility both of reaction and touch, 
he is a great artist; because he trusts to it entirely 
he is not what for a moment apparently he wished 
to be—a chef d’école. 

Picasso, on the other hand, who never tried to 
be anything of the sort, is the paramount influence 
in modern painting—subject, of course, to the su- 
preme influence of Cézanne. All the world over 
are students and young painters to whom his mere 
name is thrilling; to whom Picasso is the liberator. 
His influence is ubiquitous: even in England it is 
immense. Not only those who for all their denials 
—denials that spring rather from ignorance than 
bad faith—are mere apes of the inventor of cub- 
ism, but artists who float so far out of the main 
stream as the Spensers and the Nashes, Mr. Lamb 
and Mr. John, would all have painted differently 
had Picasso never existed. 

Picasso is a born chef d’école. His is one of 
the most inventive minds in Europe. Invention is 
as clearly his supreme gift as sensibility is that of 
Matisse. His career has been a series of discov- 
eries, each of which he has rapidly developed. A 
highly original and extremely happy conception en- 
ters his head, suggested, probably, by some odd 
thing he has seen. Forthwith he sets himself to 
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analyze it and disentangle those principles that ac- 
count for its peculiar happiness. He proceeds by 
experiment, applying his hypotheses in the most un- 
likely places. The significant elements of Negro 
sculpture are found to repeat their success in the 
drawing of a lemon. Before long he has estab- 
lished what looks like an infallible method for pro- 
ducing an effect of which, a few months earlier, no 
one had so mych as dreamed. This is one reason 
why Picasso is a born chef d’école. And this is 
why of each new phase in his art the earlier exam- 
ples are apt to be the more vital and well nourished. 
At the end he is approaching that formula towards 
which his intellectual effort tends inevitably. It is 
time for a new discovery. 

Meanwhile a pack of hungry followers has been 
eyeing the young master as he made clearer and 
ever clearer the nature of his last. To this pack 
he throws hint after hint. And still the wolves 
pursue. You see them in knots and clusters all 
along the road he has travelled, gnawing, tugging 
at some unpicked ideas. Worry! Worry! Worry! 
Here is a crowd of old laggards still lingering and 
snuffling over “the blue period.”’ A vaster con- 
course is scattered about the spot where the nig- 
ger’s head fell; and of these the strongest have 
carried off scraps for themselves, which they as- 
similate at leisure, lying apart. While, round the 
trunk of cubism, is a veritable sea of swaying, 
struggling, ravenous creatures. The howling is 
terrific. But Picasso, himself, is already far away, 
elaborating an idea that came to him one day as he 
contemplated a drawing by Ingres. 

And, besides being extraordinarily inventive, 
Picasso is what they call ‘an intellectual artist.” 
Those who suppose that an intellectual artist is one 
who spends his time on his head mistake. Milton 
and Mantegna were intellectual artists: it may be 
doubted whether Caravaggio and Rostand were ar- 
tists at all. An intellectual artist is one who feels 
first—a peculiar state of emotion being the point 
of departure for all works of art—and goes on to 
think. Obviously Picasso has a passionate sense 
of the significance of form; also, he can stand away 
from his passion and consider it; apparently in this 
detached mood it is that he works. In art the mo- 
tive power is heat always: some drive their en- 
gines by means of boiling emotion, others by the 
incandescence of intellectual passion. These go 
forward by intense concentration on the problem; 
those swing with breathless precision from feeling 
to feeling. Sophocles, Masaccio and Bach are in- 
tellectuals in this sense, while Shakespeare, Correg- 
gio and Mozart trust their sensibility almost as a 
bird trusts its instinct. It never entered the head 
of a swallow to criticize its own methods; and if 
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Mozart could not write a tune wrong that was not 
because he had first tested his idea at every point, 
but because he was Mozart. Yet no one ever 
thought of going to a swallow for lessons in avia- 
tion: or, rather, Daedalus did, and we all know 
what came of it. 

That is my point. I do not presume to judge 
between one method of creation and another; I 
shall not judge between Matisse and Picasso; but 
I do say that, as a rule, it is the intellectual artist 
who becomes, in spite of himself, schoolmaster to 
the rest. And there is a reason for this. By ex- 
pressing themselves, intellectual artists appeal to 
us aesthetically; but, in addition, by making, or 
seeming to make, some statement about the nature 
of the artistic problem, they set us thinking. We 
feel sure they have something to say about the very 
stuff of art which we, clumsily enough, can grasp 
intellectually. With purely aesthetic qualities the 
intellect can do nothing; but here, it seems, is some- 
thing the brain can get hold of. Therefore we 
study them and they become our leaders; which 
does not make them our greatest artists. Matisse 
may yet be a better painter than Picasso. 

Be that as it may, from Matisse there is little or 
nothing to be learnt, since Matisse relies on his 
peculiar sensibility to bring him through. If you 
want to paint like him, feel what he feels, conduct 
it to the tips of your fingers, thence onto your can- 
vas, and there you are. The counsel is not encour- 
aging. These airy creatures try us too high. In- 
deed, it sometimes strikes me that even to appre- 
ciate them you must have a touch of their sensibil- 
ity. A critic who is apt to be sensible was*complain- 
ing the other day that Matisse had only one instru- 
ment in his orchestra. There are orchestras in 
which fifty instruments sound as one. Only it takes 
a musician to appreciate them. Also, one hears the 
others talking about ‘‘the pretty, tinkley stuff” of 
Mozart. Those who call the art of Matisse slight 
must either be insensitive or know little of it. Cer- 
tainly Matisse is capable of recording, with an ex- 
quisite gesture and not much more, just the smell 
of something that looked as though it would be 
good to eat. These are notes. Notes are often 
slight—I make the critics a present of that. Also 
of this: it takes a more intense effort of the creative 
imagination to leave out what Tchekov leaves out 
of his short stories than to say what Meredith put 
into his long ones. 

In the Plutarchian method there was ever a 
snare, and I have come near treading in it. The 
difference between Matisse and Picasso is not to be 
stated in those sharp antitheses that every journalist 
loves. Nothing could be more obtuse than to rep- 
resent one as all feeling and the other all thought. 
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The art of Picasso, as a matter of fact, is perhaps 
more personal even than that of Matisse, just be- 
cause his sensibility is perhaps even more curious. 
Look at a cubist picture by him amongst other 
cubists. Here, if anywhere, amongst these abstrac- 
tions, you would have supposed that there was 
small room for idiosyncrasy. Yet at M. Léonce 
Rosenberg’s gallery no amateur fails to spot the 
Picassos. His choice of colors, the appropriate- 
ness of his most astonishing audacities, the discon- 
certing yet delightful perfection of his taste, the un- 
looked for yet positive beauty of his harmonies, 
make Picasso one of the most personal artists alivc. 
And if Picasso is anything but a dry doctrinaire, 
Matisse .is no singing bird with one little jet of 
spontaneous melody. I wish his sculpture were bet- 
ter known in England, for it disposes finely of the 
ridiculous notion that Matisse is a temperament 
without a head. Amongst his bronze and plaster 
figures you will find sometimes a series consisting 
of several versions of the same subject, in which 
the original superabundant conception has been re- 
duced to bare essentials by a process which implies 
the severest intellectual effort. Nothing that Ma- 
tisse has done gives a stronger sense of his genius, 
and, at the same time, makes one so sharply aware 
of a brilliant intelligence and of erudition even. 
Amongst the hundred differences between Ma- 
tisse and Picasso perhaps, after all, there is but one 
on which a critic can usefully insist. Even about 
that he can say little that is definite, Only, it does 
appear to be true that whereas Matisse is a pure ar- 
tist, Picasso is an artist ard something more—an 
involuntary preacher if you like. Neither, of ‘course, 
falls into the habit of puffing out his pictures with 
literary stuff, though Picasso has, on occasions, al- 
lowed to filter into his art a, to me most distasteful, 
dash of sentimentality. That is not the point, how- 
ever. The point is that, whereas both create with- 
out commenting on life, Picasso, by some inexpli- 
cable quality in his statement, does, unmistakably, 
comment on art. That is why he, and not Matisse, 
is master of the modern movement. 
Crive Bex. 


An Old Workman 


Warped . . . gland-dry ... 
With spine askew 
And body shrunken into half its space .. . 
Well used as some cracked paving-stone . . . 
Bearing on his grimed and pitted front 
A stamp... 
As of innumerable feet. 
Loita Rice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


General Wood Misquoted 


{R: On page 59 in the New Republic for March 
10th, 1920, appears a note reading as follows: 


Worth Saying Twice. 


I believe we should 
place them all on ships of 
stone with sails of lead and 
that their first stopping 
place should be Hell.— 
General Leonard Wood, 
Dec. 10th. 


If I were to deport Bol- 
shevists I would have a 
ship of stone, with sails of 
lead, the wrath of God for 
a gale, and Hell for the 
nearest port—Dr. John 
Wesley Hill, Dec. 3rd. 


On page 79 of the New Republic for March 17th, in 
Walter Lippmann’s article, entitled, Leonard Wood, ap- 
pears the following passage: 


Clearly the twaddle and mollycoddle vein is authentic. 
To it belongs the General’s statesman-like contribution 
to the problem of how best to deal with the revolution- 
ary immigrant. “My motto for the Reds,” he said last 
December to the Colorado Farmers Congress, “is S. O. 
S.—ship or shoot. I believe we should place them all 
on a ship of stone, with sails of lead and that their 
first stopping place should be Hell!” 


In the North American Review for February 2oth, 
appeared an article by Chase §. Osborn, former governor 
of Michigan, entitled, Is Deportation the Cure? In this 
article Governor Osborn emphasizes the conviction that 
deportation is not the cure for our difficulties with alien 
radicals. Governor Osborn is one of the leading sup- 
porters of General Wood for the Presidency. In express- 
ing to Governor Osborn my pleasure at the stand he had 
taken, I included the wish that his candidate for the Pres- 
idency held the same view on this question, and cited the 


note in New Republic for March 1oth, 1920, repro- 
duced above. 
‘In his reply Governor Osborn insisted that he did not 


believe General Wood had used the words attributed 
to him and suggested that I write him to ascertain the 


I willingly complied with Governor Osborn’s suggestion 
sth, 1920, addressed a letter to General 

ood asking if he had been correctly quoted in the note 
above referred to, and asking further if the newspaper 
right in reporting him at other times as saying 
his remedy for agitation by alien radicals is “S. O. S. 
—ship or shoot.” General Wood responded immediately, 
under date of April 11th, his answer to these two ques- 


I am very glad you have written as you have. I have 
never used the quotation as in any way representing my 
views. The statement was made by Dr. John Wesley 
Hill. I quoted it once as showing the bitterness against 

c. 
S. O. S. story was an interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the S. O. S. signal by a man whom I met on a 
train in West Virginia during the coal strike, and was 
cited as evidence of the feeling which had grown up. 


lows: 
Aliens who are avowed enemies of our government 
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and who seek to pull down our institutions. if found 
guilty, after a fair trial, should be sent to their own 
country. I have always emphasized very strongly that 
there should be no short cut or irregular methods; that 
they are entitled to full and fair trial before a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

I have thus set forth in some detail the story as it has 
developed up to the present because I am both curious and 
concerned to get at the truth of the matter so far as is 
humanly possible. I am not supporting General Wood 
for the Presidency. He is one of the last men for whom 
I would ever cast a vote for any public office. But I have 
just been reading Upton Sinclair’s The Brass Check, and 
I am wondering how accurately the facts regarding any 
contentious subject are ever presented to the American 
people, not through the daily papers alone, but through 
the liberal journals whose honor other liberals have jeal- 
ously defended. 

Has the New Republic ever verified either of these quo- 
tations from General Wood? Has it ever established their 
authenticity as expressing his own opinion? If not, and if 
the sentiments implied by these quotations are definitely 
repudiated by General Wood over his own signature, as is 
the undoubted fact borne out by a letter in my possession, 
would the New Republic be interested in making equally 
public this repudiation and correction? 

This letter is not for publication, but is a personal letter 
having for its purpose my own satisfaction as to the fair 
dealing of a journal that I have followed with no small 
devotion ever since its inception. 

R. P. Lane. 
Alexandria, Virgina. 


Permission to print the above letter was given the New 


Republic by Mr. Lane.—The Editors. 


Africa and the Allies 


IR: In following the many intricacies and pros and 
cons of Mr. Keynes’s critics and commentators, one 
point appears to be constantly overlooked. Mr. Keynes’s 
views coming with clear calm directness from heights of 
broader vision and greater sympathies, are indeed a ray of 
hope coming through a mass of cumulative pettiness; his 
remedies suggest real cooperative internationalism in spirit 
and in deed. 

Therefore, it would certainly seem that his suggested 
remedies would carry greater weight, and would bring a 
feeling of security in the sincerity and good faith of the 
European Powers if his suggestion of a great free gift to 
Europe by the United States, in the form of canceled debts, 
had been prefaced by a proposal that the enemy and Allied 
countries turn over their entire African possessions to be 
free for trading purposes to all nations of the world; regu- 
lation to be the business of a truly international council on 
which all nations have equal representation. Such an act 
might help to create in the United States a feeling of will- 
ingness to cooperate, and would go far in establishing con- 
fidence, the non-existence of which Mr. Keynes sincerely 
regrets but at the same time excuses, because events have 


Anita K. Koenen. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Books and Things 


GAINST no man in American public life, or part 
way in am I aware of a more thriving prejudice 
then mine against President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
There are many whom I disesteem more wholeheartedly, 
whom I should be sorrier to see in the White House, but 
about them I know enough to make prejudice a misnomer 
for my antipathy. Of President Butler I really know 
nothing. My prejudice, disregarding the rich food I sup- 
pose him able to offer a good hater, has grown stout on the 
thinnest diet. I have read few and shall never read many 
of his pages, after half a dozen of which, no matter how 
I struggle, my head nods and my eyes shut. To my ear 
his sentences have not even the merit of sounding as if he 
had been “sleepless himself to give his readers sleep.” ‘They 
are manifestly the work of a mind that is wider awake 
when its owner is not writing. In the flesh I’ve seen him 
only once, up at Columbia, at a Bergson lecture, where he 
looked unascetic, unspiritual. Disinterested thoughts would 
never make their home in that head, I told myself, though 
whenever they did pass through it, as pilgrims, as strangers, 
they could count on a civil official welcome. - Equal to all 
occasions, so I guessed him, and more than equal when the 
occasion was one for bargaining. A man who looked as 
if he knew, before casting in the general direction of a pos- 
sible giver to Columbia, what fly to put on the hook. Have 
I not reason for calling my prejudice pure in its ignorance? 
So you may conceive my pleasure, for it is often a 
pleasure to catch a prejudice in the act of beginning to 
relax, when I discovered that President Butler had said 
something with which I agreed vehemently, and which I 
thought needed a good deal of saying. A year or more 
ago he condemned the pathetic attempt, so undeservedly 
popular in our colleges, to teach boys and girls to write 
English by making them turn in a theme a day. My heart 
warmed to President Butler. Here was a subject in which 
1 had always taken an excessive interest, and here was he 
declaring about it, in words more forcible than any I could 
command, the soundest of all opinions, my own. To realize 
the extent and intensity of his soundness one has only to 
remember that a prose writer’s material ought to be rebel- 
lious, to be refractory, ought at any rate to be on the spot, 
and that what daily theme-writing does for most pupils 
most of the time is to betray them into trying to give a 
shape of sorts to material that isn’t there. You might as 
well instruct them, if I may introduce two metaphors that 
are not good mixers, in the art of imposing form upon the 
shifting sands, or of modelling a chocolate sundae that has 
never been frozen. All you can hope to teach most pupils 
by forcing them to write daily themes is industry and an 
illicit glibness. 

But as much time might usefully be spent upon daily 
attempts to write English as is now worse than wasted over 
daily themes if material, if wads of it, were given to the 
pupils for them to operate on and play with. When I was 
at Harvard the teaching of English composition, in spite of 
all the daily theming, was no end stimulating to an eager 
learner, yet the best bit of practice I got there was as one 
of three revisers of the constitution of the St. Paul’s So- 
ciety, a religious organization which only one of us took 
seriously. But we all three took our job seriously. With- 
out authority to change the meaning anywhere, we had 
all the authority that can be delegated over words. We 
tried our best to make the wording of that constitution 


clear. Our material was given to us, and lots of material. 


as workable may be given to his students by any teacher 
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who cares to look for it. A page of Aristotle, of Bishop 
Butler, of Ricardo, of Veblen, of Henry James—there are 
plenty of men who fall some into the class of inarticulate 
and others into the class of complicated writers, and whose 
meaning nobody can try to disengage, or to wipe clean of 
the author’s secondary intentions, without learning some- 
thing about the craft of prose. Such an exercise has be- 
sides, as a by-product, the merit of teaching one to distin- 
guish between authors who are, after no matter how much 
simplification, still all there, and authors whose virtue, 
whose essence, begins to leak away with the first change 
you make in their texture. 

To decoy the shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses 
away from their lairs, and down into the cruder light of 
one’s own front yard, there to have their pictures taken, 
overexposedly—such a procedure, instructive though it be, 
is only one of many games that a given page of prose may 
set going. A moderately inventive teacher would find in 
the word “tone,” for example, hints for exercises which 
might even amuse ‘his less backward pupils. Couldn’t one 
learn something, and rather agreeably, by trying to rewrite 
a bit of Mr. Galsworthy so as to make him pitiless and 
cocksure? By trying to make Mr. Arthur Christopher 
Benson paradoxical and wild? Or Dr. Henry van Dyke 
self-dissatisfied ? Or by allowing Mr. Shaw no more than 
a shrinking reference or so to “the present writer,” by 
turning Mr. Chesterton into an exemplar of meiosis or 
Mr. J. C. Squire into an exemplar of “painfulness,” by 
compelling Mr. Wells to assume that whatever is is right 
if it has been wrong long enough? “Take this page,” I 
seem to hear the ambitious teacher saying, “and make it 
more insolent. Add swagger to this. Remove all signs 
of urbanity from this other.” The results would be va- 
rious. The successful results would now and then be a 
surprise. “S’il était plus vrai,” M. André Gide wrote 
years ago in Prétextes, “M. Mirbeau serait moins brutal, 
et s'il était moins brutal, il ne serait plus rien du tout.” 

In its stricter sense, to be sure, nobody can teach the art 
of composition to anybody, except now and then, with the 
help of a miracle or so, to himself. Intelligent planning 
can bé taught more or less. Organic composition can’t be. 
A composer, when beginning his essay or story or argu- 
ment, will often put in, without knowing why, a litter of 
irrelevancies ; only to discover, when nearing the end of his 
labors, that one of these seeming irrelevancies is relevant 
and structural, that it is an echo, heard before the parent 
sound, of something he is saying in his closing paragraphs. 
From sound back to echo, from echo forward to sound, a 
long arch springs, and nobody is more astonished than he 
to notice how its curve shuts in and defines and unites all 
that he had said or shown between its bases. Consciously 
he has had no more share in building his arch than he has 
had in shaping those sentences which on his good days, 
while he sits at his tabie groping after his meaning, his pen 
suddenly overhears. 

All through this article your quicker eye may have seen 
something I haven’t noticed until this moment, the signs 
here and there of a deep-lying insincerity, an effect due, I 
think, to my assumption that it is desirable for all of us to 
learn to write English fairly well. An assumption I have 
never examined, and contrary, so far as I am concerned, 
to fact. My pleasure in reading good writing is partly 
due, I am certain, to my conviction that good prose is rare. 
In a world where everybody wrote as well as Dryden I 
should be as uncomfortable as in a world where all catchers 
were as good as Steve O’Neill or Ray Schalk. 

PL. 


May 19, 1920 
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Parliament and Revolution 


Parliament and Revolution, by J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
R. MacDONALD has long been known as the 
ablest socialist critic of representative institutions. 
On the whole, he has taken his stand with those who, like 
John Stuart Mill, see in the current form of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy the greatest achievement of the race. Its defects 
he is prone to attribute less to the institutions themselves 
than to the influence upon them of the capitalist system 
upon the one hand and an uneducated electorate upon the 
other. In such devices as the referendum he wisely refuses 
to take comfort. This new volume is an analysis of the 
problem raised by the decline of representative democracy 
in its classic form. It is a very able volume; and a good 
deal of its criticism carries with it the mark of that re- 
flective experience upon institutional questions from which 
much current inquiry is so happily free. Mr. MacDonald 
is a first-rate House of Commons man; and he is not led 
away from his reverence for its possibilities by any of the 
novelties we have been invited in the last three years to 
contemplate. He admits, indeed, the necessity for decen- 
tralization. He is anxious for a somewhat drastic revision 
of parliamentary procedure. He knows that the imme- 
diate goal must be the economic equality which socialism 
implies. But proletarian dictatorship seems to him not 
merely unnecessary but also a positive evil. The soviet 
system he criticizes with an ability and a passion which 
shews that he does not discover in it any remedy for our 
ills. For him the real root of the present discontents is 
the obvious fact that few electorates know, and no elec- 
torate is trained to appreciate, the significance of its voting 
strength. Until that education is effected, minority revo- 
lutions, whether in Russia or elsewhere, will miss their 
. purpose and may even result in a tyranny worse than that 
of the present time. The establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions is, he urges, necessarily a slow and cumulative 
process; and the short cut of violent revolution so far from 
improving is rather likely to impair the deeper movement 
which may be discerned in the currents of peaceful tran- 
sition. 

That much of Mr. MacDonald’s criticism has justifica- 
tion no student of politics can doubt. A good deal of the 
impatience of parliamentary institutions is largely the result 
of ignorance. Men who see the tragedies of the present 
regime assail it without adequate reflection upon the difh- 
culties involved in translating the social purpose into social 
mechanism. They will not draw the conclusions that 
result from the patent fact that we are in the infancy of 
democratic government and moving towards it in a world 
but partially trained to realize its implications. Nor do I 
doubt that soviet democracy confronts difficulties at least 
as great as those of the parliamentary form. It seems te 
me clear that where the fundamental elections are as in- 
direct as in the Russia of the present time there is no real 
means present either of developing a genuine popular will 
or, ultimately, of securing the continuity of governmental 
organization which is vital to the social progress. The 
great defect of modern liberalism is its inability to appre- 
ciate the significance of expertize. Those who preach the 
virtues of economic democracy—the guild socialists, for 
example—have never genuinely confronted the psycholo- 
gical problems of administration. They assume that self- 
government itself releases the technique necessary to the 
services required without inquiring either into the way that 
technique is trained or the methods, appointment, election, 
and so forth which experience shows us to be of value. 
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Certain it is that until critics, even so brilliant as Mr. Cole, 
begin to develop something of that inexhaustible patience 
in the midst of minute detail which makes men like Lord 
Haldane and Mr. Webb the greatest public servants of our 
time, they will not bring their attractive vision into the 
sphere of concretely applicable hypotheses. 

In such measure, Mr. MacDonald’s book book is a salu- 
tary corrective to a good deal of loose vituperation. But 
there is another aspect: to the matter with which he has 
failed to deal. Granted the ignorance and inertia of the 
modern electorate what, at bottom, are its causes? Mr. 
MacDonald would rightly answer that the root cause lies 
in the motives which actuate our modern economic system, 
the desire for private gain at whatever sacrifice of the 
public welfare. People are uneducated because education 
is costly, disturbing, radical in its results. If the present 
discontents are born of only half a century of inadequate 
educational training, what would be the result of a system 
which, say, educated compulsorily until eighteen and then 
continued the process in more directly vocational form 
until the age of twenty-five. Unquestionably, the present 
economic system would not survive the will of a genera- 
tion so named. And it is the knowledge of such imminent 
destruction which makes Lord Haldane’s noble demand 
for education as the primary national charge fall so lightly 
upon the attention of the House of Commons. We are 
involved in a vicious circle which modern political or- 
ganization seems impotent to break. 

Nor is this all. The simple assumptions of territorial 
democracy take too little account of the complexities of 
social structure. ‘That type of government is the legacy 
of an age which had not seen its conditions almost anni- 
hilated by the development of transportation. The kinship 
of community is today far less intense than the kinship of 
vocation. In the early nineteenth century men were com- 
pelled to be neighbors by the difficulties of distance. That 
is no longer the case ; and the internal life, say, of a dweller 
in Surbiton may find its fundamental satisfactions less in 
Surbiton than in an office in Whitehall. That is not to 
argue the unimportance of neighborhood but simply its 
incompleteness. The problems it involves are difficult 
erough to make the governance a study that deserves far 
more attention than it receives. But the House of Com- 
mons, or Congress for that matter, is really less a terri- 
torial assembly than one in which geography obscures with- 
out concealing certain definite vocational facts. When a 
great employer can claim to “represent” labor because 
workingmen happen to live in his constituency, the essence 
of the democratic problem is ignored. 

And there is a further point of importance. Parlia- 
mentary democracy in its present form arose as the ex- 
pression of the genius of the middle classes who attained to 
power in 1832. It worked well so long as its economic 
activities were restricted to humanitarian legislation like 
the Factory Acts, or to the erosion of privileges which 
hindered the development of the nation at large. It does 
not seem so easily to fit the problems of a nation in which 
the prime fact is the movement of the working-class to 
complete political power. It does not seem to fit because 
what it means is that the final power in the state is left 
precisely in the hands of those whose interest it is to resist 
the development of change. Mr. MacDonald will not 
wish us to believe that a program of nationalization in the 
coal mines is against the interest of the people; but from 
a House of Commons as now elected it is difficult to see 
how nationalization can be secured. Nor is it adequate to 
reply, as Mr. MacDonald would reply, that the people 
have the franchise and should use it to select a govern- 
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‘ment which would serve their best interests. Political 
power is the servant of economic power; and the economic 
power in the state prevents the kind of educational system 
by which men can be trained to see in what direction their 
best interests lie. You cannot seriously regard a London 
casual laborer who has left school at fourteen and is living 
a hand-to-mouth existence in a miserable home at an un- 
certain wage so to equip himself as to vote against a system 
he does not understand. That is why the trade unions 
have an importance which Mr. MacDonald altogether fails 
to give them in this study. The root of the future 
democracy is in them and not in Parliament. No matter 
how much we revise procedure, Parliament is destined for 
a long time to come to be the organ registering the deci- 
sions which are made by the pressure upon the executive 
of groups outside. For what is really in question today 
is, as Mr. MacDonald emphasizes, the existence of capital- 
ism. I think, with him, that its destruction by concession 
is infinitely better than its destruction by revolution. But 
it well may be that a capitalism such as that of Sir Eric 
Geddes in England or of Judge Gary in America is in- 
capable of necessary concessions; and in that event the 
direct action of the trade unions is destined to be the nec- 
essary path of attainment. 

Mr. MacDonald’s book brings once more into the fore- 
ground of discussion the need of political science which its 
exponents seem least willing to supply. It is obvious that 
the best of institutions is now the satisfaction they offer to 
certain fundamental impulses. We need to know what 
exactly those impulses are and in what best fashion their 
satisfaction can be organized. The materials for an answer 
are accumulating. Men like Rivers in. anthropology, like 
Freud in medicine, are giving to the publicist a light so 
strong and so precious that it dare not be ignored. They 
drive him back upon the unstated assumptions of his in- 
quiry. It is only a dozen years since Mr. Wallas startled 
us out of our complacency by a study of political technique 
which made all previous theory obsolete. Yet the sug- 
gestion he there made, the questions he put, seem almost 
wilfully to be ignored not only by those who stand for the 
present order but also by those who reject it. Until 
adequate attention is paid to the psychology of politics there 
is little hope that our progress will be either lasting or 
effective. 

H. 7 i. 


Bolshevik Russia 


Bolshevik Russia, by Etienne Antonelli. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

HROUGHOUT M. Antonelli’s work one is con- 

scious of the author’s dual identity. He is a French 
officer, devoted to victory. He is also a scholar, devoted to 
truth. As a soldier he cannot speak of the men who signed 
the Brest-Litovsk peace without bitterness and loathing. 
As a sociologist he is constrained to admit that Bol- 
shevism is an extremely interesting political and economic 
experiment. It is to the author’s credit that the wider 
point of view usually prevails in his judgments. 

It is distinctly a relief to read one book about Russia 
that is not written by a journalist, amateur or professional. 
M. Antonelli does not describe a tremendous historical up- 
heaval in the manner of a reporter describing a street fight. 
He never lays undue stress upon isolated sensational and 
melodramatic incidents.’ He gives a straight-forward, co- 
herent narrative of events without perpetually obtruding 
irrelevant and trivial details about his personal experiences. 
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The author is somewhat handicapped in his judgment 
of Bolshevism because he left Russia in May, 1918. Up to 
this time the Soviet government had been able to undertake 
very little constructive work. Immediately after the No- 
vember Revolution the Bolsheviki were compelled to adopt 
sweeping and destructive measures in order to redeem their 
previous promises and retain their hold on the masses. ‘The 
liquidation of the war, the demobilization of the army, the 
dispossession of the landlords and capitalists, were all essen- 
tially processes of disintegration. It was only after the 
war had been put out of the way that the Bolsheviki could 
abandon their destructive role and set about their task as 
creators. What they have accomplished since the spring 
of 1918 is known only vaguely, through the reports of the 
few men who have penetrated Soviet Russia despite the 
blockade, through the tales of more or less biassed refugees, 
through the telegraphic messages sent out by the contending 
factions. But the recent overwhelming victories of the 
Red Army over Kolchak and Denikin indicate that the 
Soviet government has developed extraordinary powers of 
military and economic organization since the period of 
which the author writes. 

M. Antonelli displays intimate knowledge of the various 
currents in the Russian revolutionary movement. He be- 
lieves that the Bolsheviki acquired power not because of 
their numerical strength, but because of their fanaticism, 
their clear cut program and their unity of action. In his 
discussion of the relations between the Bolshevik leaders 
and the Germans the author attaches a totally unwarranted 
degree of credibility to the extraordinary collection of docu- 
ments which Mr. Sisson published in a panic after his 
earlier recommendations, favorable to the Soviet govern- 
ment, had been contemptuously rejected by the Washington 
State Department. He admits, however, that the Russian 
people were passionately sick of fighting. The Bolsheviki 
were the only party courageous enough to assume the op- 
probrium of a shameful peace. But it is morally certain 
that no other faction could even have gone through the 
gestures of carrying on the war. 

Lawyers entrusted with the prosecution of the unfor- 
tunate individuals charged with that new form of witch- 
craft, the desire to compass the forcible subversion of the 
United States government, love to describe streets running 
with blood as the chief characteristic of a proletarian revo- 
lution. They will find little color for their lurid pictures 
in M. Antonelli’s book. The author asserts that there 
were fewer robberies in Red Petrograd than in Paris 
during the pre-war period. A state of calm, deathlike 
order, accompanied by a formidable shortage of food is 
M. Antonelli’s impression of the Bolshevik regime in the 
cities and large towns. 

Some of M. Antonelli’s statements and conclusions are 
contradictory; but this circumstance merely confirms his 
general reliability as a witness. Every revolution carries 
within itself the seeds of many contradictions. It is only 
the conscious or unconscious propagandist who smooths out 
all difficulties and represents the acts of his own party as 
uniformly righteous, correct and consistent. 

Western observers, unmoved by Turgeniev’s warning 
about the inscrutable nature of the Russian peasant, persist 
in evolving their own theories about Slavic racial psychol- 
ogy. Mr. Stephen Graham achieved one notable failure 
in his Holy Russia myth; and M. Antonelli is not much 
more successful. He insists, for instance, that the Russian 
people are indifferent to human suffering, and that they 
possess an “instinctive craving for despotism.” ‘The first 
accusation is singularly unjust and inept when made against 
a people whose youth for two generations has sacrificed 
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By Mary AustTIN 


A story of New York that, in its contrast- 
ing picture of radical and conservative, illu- 
minates, as few novels have, the forces that 
are to-day struggling to remould American 
life. Of Mrs. Austin’s “The Ford,” a lead- 
ing critic said: “It is a revelation of America 
without peer among recent fiction.” $2.00 net. 





THE THIRD WINDOW 


By Anne Dovetas SepGwick 


Only four characters, including the unseen 
dead, appear in this notable study of a 
woman’s struggle between loyalty to her dead 
husband and love for her living lover, but 
these four, sharply etched against a shadowy 
background, will long remain in the reader's 
memory. $1.50 net. 


TALKS WITH T. R. 


From the Diaries of Joun J. Leary, Jr. p 


Roosevelt at last finds his Boswell in a book that will stand out from the entire field of 
Roosevelt literature for its vividness, freshness and authenticity. Mr. Leary was one of the small 
group of newspaper men in whom Roosevelt had entire confidence, and with whom he would | 
discuss with absolute frankness public men and events. To read this record of intimate con- j 
versations on many subjects, is like talking with Roosevelt himself. Illus. $3.50 net. be 


THE INDUSTRIAL A TREASURY OF 2 
REPUBLIC ENGLISH PROSE # 
By Pauw LitcHrisip By Locan Pearsatt SMITH 2 


A sane, practical and constructive study of “Pages of distilled prose ! A book to muse i 
labor problems by the vice-president of the upon and to dream over! The contents are 
Goodyear Rubber Co. $1.00 net. charmingly arranged and are delightfuily sav- 
ory and brief.”.—-The New Republic. $1.75 
FAIR VALUE net. 
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By Harveicn H. Hartman 
The complicated telephone, telegraph and NEMOURS AND CO. i 
railway situations make extremely timely this By Mrs. B. G. Du Pont i 


expert exposition of the term ‘Fair Valua- 
tion’ as used by utility commissions. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay. $2.50 net. 


The story of the founding and develop- 
ment of one of our most interesting corpora- 
tions throws new light on American industrial 


history. $3.00 net. 


THE OLD 
HUMANITIES AND 
THE NEW SCIENCE 


By Str Witi1am Oster 
Freshness, vigor, and wisdom characterize — 
this posthumous book by one of America’s ' 
most notable scientists. $1.50 net. 


| A HISTORY OF THE 
ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILWAY 


By Howarp Dovuctas Dozier 
The story of the development of this rail- 
way, illuminates the economic history of an 
important portion of our country. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay. $2.00 net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 4 


By Apert Payson UsHER 


A full, authoritative and readable account of England’s industrial development from the f 
Middle Ages to the present time, with special reference to social and labor problems. To read - 
this book is to gain a knowledge of the evolution of our complex industrial system, essential for ‘: 
a clear understanding of the major problems of to-day. $5.00 net. 


FLEURS DE LYS «THAT DAMN Y” 


By Witrrep THORLEY By Katuertne Mayo i 
An anthology and translation of the best A complete, impartial and vivid account of E 
French poetry from the thirteenth century to every aspect of the “Y” work in France. ; 
the present day. $2.00 net. Illus. $3.50 net. 
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itself in an apparently hopeless struggle against tyranny, 


whose literature is one great throbbing protest against every 
form of cruelty and injustice. As for the instinctive crav- 


- ing for despotism General Kornilov certainly found little 


of it when he attempted to set up his dictatorship. But 
the author atones«for his blundering in the treacherous field 
of national psychology by the following admirable exposi- 
tion of the significance of the first proletarian revolution: 

I believe that Bolshevist Russia... . . will prepare 
for humanity the spectacle of a singular democracy, such 
as the world will not have known until then, a demo- 
cracy which will not be made up of gradual conquests 
plucked by shreds from a plutocratic bourgeoisie, but 
which will build itself up out of the very stuff of the 
people, a democracy which will not descend from the 
powerful to the people, as in all present forms of society, 
but which will rise voluntarily and surely from the un- 
organized and uncultivated folk to an organizing in- 
telligence. W. H. C. 


Employment Psychology, by Henry C. Link. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


ROGRESS in the development of a sound procedure 
of human relations in any organization depends in part 
upon the discovery of objective standards. The application 
of those standards demands indeed a special personal facil- 
ity; but with that personal facility should go a scientific 
knowledge which organizes all available information in use- 
ful ways. Industry, especially, has the right to hope that 
scientific facts, by suggesting standards and thus giving a 
basis for measuring individual capacity and performance, 
will assist in narrowing the range of controversy, and to 
that extent modify the bitterness of conflicts of interest. 
Mr. Link’s book is concerned with standards and with 
methods of scientific procedure in one limited part of the 
field of ‘personnel management—the field of selection. He 
has brought together experiments of his own and the results 
of other studies, to show that there can be quantitative 
measurement of certain qualities desired in such workers as 
assemblers, typists and inspectors. By the use of what may 
be called “special ability” tests, he finds a useful degree of 
correlation between performance and skill, which suggests 
for these highly selected occupations, such tests have value. 
There are, however, at least two other types of test— 


the general intelligence and the trade tests—to which Mr. ° 


Link gives hardly adequate consideration. The recent army 
experience with both of these has been extremely valuable 
and suggestive—sufficiently so to warrant its fuller dis- 
cussion. For there is reason to believe that the narrow 
range of employments for which Mr. Link has found prac- 
tical tests, might have been somewhat widened if he had 
treated these other types. 

As it is, Mr. Link is wisely reluctant to claim any wide 
application for his or any other “special ability” tests be- 
cause of the necessity of knowing what qualities are needed 
for a given type of work and the difficulty of finding tests 
which are surely diagnostic of those qualities. He safely 
asserts that the only final test is the actual work of the 
individual on the job. But his book nevertheless marks 
real progress in employment procedure. For it calls fresh 
attention to the possibilities of objective standards and tests 
in the work of selection; it shows that once such standards 
can be agreed upon between employers and organized 
workers, decisions as to who is a qualified worker can be 


‘reached with greater fairness to all concerned. And it 


shows with admirable emphasis. that in selection the “ap- 
plicant’s point of view” must be sympathetically understood 
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and reckoned with. Mr. Link thus succeeds in keeping the 
book free from seeming to place complete faith in some 
mechanism or formalized procedure. 

Selection standards, like standards of the quantity and 
quality of work, of right working conditions, of a fair dis- 
charge procedure, are on the way to extensive formulation 
and adoption. And Mr. Link’s book summarizes the con- 
clusions from an instructive group of experiments and helps 
to indicate in the light of his results the possibilities of 
psychological tests for other occupations. Se 


Painting and the Personal Equation, by Charles W. 
Woodbury, N. A. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
R. CHARLES WOODBURY has a certain knack 
of epigram, a certain knack of terse writing, both of 
which display themselves in his Painting and the Personal 
Equation, which he deals with from the point of view of the 
painter, the student and the public. But he is so much 
pleased with himself about it, that he cannot prevent a 
constant facetiousness from creeping in. This would 
damage greater thoughts than are expressed in a little book, 
which is quite as useful as are many little books, written, 
on the one hand, to show that art is long and, on the other, 
to show that it is short enough for a few recipes. “Accurate 
sight, choice and clear expression are the elements that 
make good painting,” Mr. Woodbury informs his students 
rather naively, or again, “Any competent person can do 
good work if he knows what good work is,” a dictum 
which reminds one rather of the man who knew he could 
be a poet, if he could only find the words. “Art is the 
search for order,” is another phrase that sounds helpful, 
but, on examination, takes one no further than were it a 
definition of science or even of domesticity. Mr. Wood- 
bury has no use for Futurists or primitives. To the Im- 
pressionists he allows a place, presumably because time has 
sanctified them sufficiently. As is the case with a good 
many people, who are mot painters, the new idea is dis- 
carded less on its merits or demerits than on its newness. 
Mr. Woodbury’s book is likely to be popular because 
it is flattering. It is flattering to the student, who, while 
being told by Mr. Woodbury to take heed unto certain 
points and principles, is also told by him to test everything 
he says for some of it may not be true. It is flattering to 
the public at large. “One of the characteristics of Amer- 
ican landscape,” says the writer, “is that it has a virility 
that you do not find in Europe. The American people are 
full of life, and their natural expression is force. We are 
not slow in action and we are quick-minded. We go to 
extremes easily, but we are not soft, not dreamers only. 
The art that will come from America will be virile like 
our air, which has the clearness of crystal.” All this may, 
of course, be true. At least it is a pleasant prophecy, which 
nothing but time can prove. It is open, however, to doubt 
whether anything promoted with so much mouthing, so 
much self-consciousness, so much jauntiness as is Painting 
and the Personal Equation, can ever do more than flatter 
or make believe that art is really only a matter of a few 
correspondence courses, conscientiously undertaken. 


M. H. 
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SOCIAL THEORY 
By G. D. H. COLE 


Author of “Self-Government in Industry,” ete. 





A consistent analysis of social theories, so dis- 
passionately and logically developed that the whole 
question of man’s relationships in his various 
associations from the Family to the State is seen 
in an entirely new light. Mr. Cole’s exposition is 
so brilliantly convincing that the air is at once 
cleared of all mistaken ideas. An invaluable book 
for teachers and students of economics and social 


science, Net $1.50. 


WOMEN’S 
WILD OATS 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 





Downright, straight-from-the shoulder common 
sense on the present relationships of women and 
the outlook for the future. The author, neither 
“old-fashioned” nor “advanced,” sets the facts 
down plainly and faces them fearlessly. A book 
for everyone who can stand clear thinking on con- 
ditions as they are. Net $1.50. 


“SHAKESPEARE” 
IDENTIFIED 


By J. THOMAS LOONEY 





There is no cipher, no cryptogram, no mystery 
in this important treatment of the Shakespearean 
controversy. Its straightforward attitude must 
appeal to all intelligent readers, whether Shakes- 
peare scholars or not. The growing doubts re- 
garding the claims of William Shakspere of 
Stratford are here crystallized, and a _ logical 
presentment of the known facts, backed by newly 
discovered evidence, strongly points to Edward 
de Vere, Seventeenth Barl of Oxford, as the real 
author of the plays. Net $5.00. 
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A LITTLE CIRL 


By HILDA CONKLING 





“Probably no other book of the season will 
stimulate a greater interest and certainly none 
will hold the reader in dearer enchantment,” says 
Mrs. Marguerite Wilkinson of this verse by eight- 
year-old Hilda. Miss Amy Lowell says in her 
Preface to the volume, “J know of no other in- 
stance in which such really beautiful poetry has 
been written by a child.” Net $1.50. 
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443 Fourth Ave. Hew York 


The Most Discussed Book of the Year 


NOA NOA 


By PAUL GAUGUIN 
Translated by O. F. Theis 


The great French painter's own 
story of his flight from civilization and his life among 
the natives of Tahiti, in the South Seas. 


“Those who read “The Moon and Sixpence’ will wish to 
read this authentic account of the man whose life sug- 
gested its hero.”—Philadeiphia Public Ledger. 

“One might take the famous description of Theophile 
Gautier’s ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin’ and call ‘Noa Noa’ 











s ‘golden book of sound and sense.'”"—The New York 
un, 

With ten reproductions in half-tone from Gauguin’'s 
paintings. 


Now In its fourth edition—Moretto Boards, $2.00 


OTHERS SNOW 
FOR 1919 A Play in Four Acts 
An Anthology of the PRZYBYSZEWSKI 


New Verse. Edited by P The anther te ene of bo 
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Alfred Kreymbors. ern Polish literature. 


Contains the best work ee Se x. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER charged that W. Z. 
Foster assisted in organizing the “outlaw” 
railroad strike. 


Mr. Foster promptly denied the charge in sim- 
ple English that left no doubt about his opin- 
ion of Mr. Palmer’s veracity. 


For three months Mr, Foster has been engaged 
in preparing a book of unparallelled impor- 
tance in American labor history: 


The Great Steel Strike 


AND ITS LESSONS 


Mr. Fosrer’s story of organizing the steel work- 
ers and conducting their strike will have a 
very large sale. ‘The steel strike is the pivotal 
event in the new orientation of industry. No 
other man than Mr. Foster could have writ- 
ten it. 

TELL your bookseller and your friends about it. 


Ready about June 15. Probable 
price: Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. 


B. W. Huesscu, Inc., 32 W. 58th st., New Yorx 
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BOOK. “A book to treasure for 
a lifetime.” No conditions. No 
subscriptions. No “follow-up.” 
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Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES 
IN JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE 
CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF Cuan BAGRIS 
THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES on 
OF BOSTON “SHAKESPEARE: THE MAN AND HIS LOVE” 
Maurice B. Hexter—Executive Director pesca <P pr Fm Gang Show aed Ananda — 
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of three weeks each, for Jewish communal workers Reserved Seats $1.10 Conta Rideteien $5 
1} Be eee and volunteers, from July 6 to 27. Tickets by mail from 
is ies z | Institues, covering basic principles and methods, The Seven Arts Guild, 224 E. 12th St, N. Y. City 


visits to a selected group of social agencies of 
Boston, and concentrated field work will be offered 
in the following fields: Child Welfare, Delin- 
quency; Family Case Work; Recreation; Health 
and Medical Social Service; Social Research and 
Statistics; and Jewish Education. The Institutes 
will be in general charge of social workers of the 
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51 West 16th Street, New York City 

A living place for young, artistic, business and pro 

feskional people. A few desirable rooms for spring 

and summer. Monthly,or weekly rates. 
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CENTURY, on the general subject— 


“Will the Church Survive?” 


The most significant journalistic offering in the history of the American religious 


press. Among the writers are: 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
Dr. Robert E. Speer 

Mr. John Spargo 

Dr. Joseph Ernest’ McAfee 
Mr. Francis Hackett 

The Hon. Louis F. Post 
Dr. Graham Taylor 

Prof. Harry F. Ward 





Acquaintance Subscription to Jan. 1, 1921, $2. 





Tue Curistian CentuRY, 
706 E, goth St., Chicago. 
For the enclosed $2 please send me THe CurisTIAN 
Century, weekly, until Jan. 1, 1921, and a copy of “The 
Protestant,” by Burris Jenkins. 


Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other thinking! 
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A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


7. THESE days of great thinking on world themes, constructive leaders must 
think greatly on Christian themes. A notable series of brilliant and candid articles 
by leading American thinkers, covering the entire range of typical present-day opinion 
from orthodox apologetic to radical criticism, is now beginning in THE CHRISTIAN 


The Subscription Price of THe Curistian Century is Three Dollars a Year. 
New Subscribers note two special acquaintance offers in coupons below. 
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706 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, Iil. 
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Dr. Edward Scribner Ames 
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Mr. Carl Sandburg 
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and others. 
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706 E. 4oth St., Chicago. 


For the enclosed $1 please send me THe CurisTIAN 
Century for a trial period of 5 months (22 issues). 
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